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KING OF BELGIANS & BLACKAMOORS 


Volume XII Pigmies howled, crocodiles glared. Number 6 
(See BELGIuM) 











ELGIN r ARISIENNE WATCH 


$55 


MADE BY ELGIN 
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© Elgin, 1928 (Prices slightly higher in Canada) 


Entrez les Parisiennes . . . brilliantly 
modern, radiantly smart, vividly, un- 


mistakably French. 


For excin turned to Paris for designs 
in l’art moderne . . . and now the mi- 
raculously precise, time-truthful excin 
movements are exquisitely sheathed 
in chic. 

So today your ELGIN PARISIENNE begs 
prettily (with a most intriguing French 
accent) for a place upon your wrist... 
to point the time to you and your 
timeliness to everyone. 


And begs to join your hat and your 
handbag, frock and flower, shoes and 
shingle, in composing the perfect en- 
semble. The parisienne is the final 
French and fashionable touch that em- 
phasizes your entire smartness as an 
exclamation point accents a sentence. 


Made by excin. . . dressed by the Rue 
de la Paix! 


Presented at a price born of Etcin’s 
great efficiency, great volume and rich 


experience. 





MADAME AGNES 
The Madame Agnes... Moderniste Extraordinaire . . . artiste 
- « a leader in brilliant Parisian circles . , . and the designer 
of this exquisite ELGIN, The case is fashioned with enamel 
- « » and originality, Jade, black, or ruby enamel, but the 
originality scoffs at mere description, ,................ $35 





MADAME CHARLOTTE 
Directrice of the House of Premet 
The Premet...“Costume by Premet’’ has ever been the hall- 
mark of distinction. “Watch by Premet” .. . what chic, what 
charm is conjured in the phrase, and borne out in this lovely 
oblong of jade, black, or ruby enamel... ..... eesesees $35 


MADAME JENNY 
The Madame Jenny . . . This notable member of the Haute 
Couture has gone straight to the heart of modern art, captured 
a lovely motif, and placed it upon your wrist. Brilliant asone 
of her famous frocks .. , and just as exclusive. Beautifully 
fashioned in jade, black, or ruby enamel,,,..,........ $35 
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"EASY CHAIR COMFORT" 














WHEN YOU 
NEED IT MOST 


A el last! 
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Business men who are used to sitting in easy 
chairs at home, no longer need perch on uneasy one’ 
at their offices. For these Aluminum Office Chairs are 
scientifically designed to fit the curves of the body 
and distribute its weight. They prevent a concentra- 
tion of pressure on the nerve centers. 


They bring you “Easy Chair Comfort” when you 
need it most—in your office, where most of your 
waking hours are spent. 


They prevent “four o’clock fatigue”—that tired 
feeling that every busy man has experienced. They 
prevent the nerve strain that results from squeaks 
and creaks of chair joints. 


And, best of all, their “Easy Chair Comfort,” their 
quietness, their luxurious beauty is permanent. They 
will never become loose at joints or dowels because 
they have no dowels nor joints that will come loose. 
Aluminum Office Chairs have welded, one-piece 
frames which are as permanent as the enduring metal 
of which they are made. 


Lift one of these superb chairs. Feel its lightness. 
Observe its exquisite finish and rich leather upholstery. 


Aluminum Office Chairs are available in a wide 
variety of styles and types—for every business need 
—and with wood-grain finishes to harmonize with 
your desks, files and tables. 


Ask your secretary to write today for a copy of the 
booklet “Distinctive Aluminum Furniture for the 
Office.” It contains complete descriptions and il- 
lustrations. 


- Aluminum Company of America 
2400 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 


ALUMINUM 
OFFICE CHAIRS 
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your mirror says 


‘Coated Tongue” 
.. theres trouble ahead/ 


va remember the physician’s first words 
when you call him in—“Let me see your 


tongue.” 


He knows that almost invariably the furry 
tongue, and the unpleasant breath that go with 
it, warn of intestinal stoppage, the real cause 
of many, many ills. 

People who want to keep fit know this too. 
So there’s a fine health habit growing up 
among them—each morning they look at the 
tell-tale tongue. When it is coated they take a 
—- sparkling draft of Sal Hepatica, the 
approve oebet saline. 

Sal Hepatica promptly and gently rids the in- 
testines of the products of waste the natural 
way — by releasing the secretions of water in 
the intestines. 

When you take Sal Hepatica, gone are the 
headaches—the feeling of fatigue,—and all 
the other enervating symptoms of intestinal 
sluggishness. 

Sal Hepatica not only corrects intestinal stop- 
page—it is beneficial, too, in the treatment of 
rheumatism, hyper-acidity, colds, biliousness, 
and disorders of the liver and kidneys. 

For Sal Hepatica contains the same health- 
giving salines as the waters of the famous 
European spas where so many people yearly 
go to “take the cure.” 


And just as you drink the waters at the spas, 
you take Sal Hepatica half an hour before 
your meals. Simply dissolve it in a glass of 
water—you will like its bubbling, sparkling 
qualities—its bracing tang. 

Take Sal Hepatica when you need it. It 
is helping to keep millions ‘of people inter- 
nally clean and free of the poisons of waste. 

Send for our free booklet that explains more 
fully how Sal Hepatica corrects intestinal 
stoppage and relieves other common ills. 


Please address BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. C88, 71 West St., N.Y. C. 






Hepatica ~.. 


TIME 


LETTERS 





Jewish Soldiers 
Sirs: 

Probably that chap who exclaimed against 
the use of “Onward Christian Soldiers” as a 
campaign hymn thought the Jews would refuse 
to march to it; aren’t folks silly? .. . 

HENRY CRAGIN WALKER 

Duxbury, Mass. 


° 








Jews, Turks, Infidels 
Sirs: 
I wrote you recently that I could attend to 


the renewal of my subscription to your magazine 
on my return from Europe in September. I 


write now to say that I shall zot renew. Your | 


bitterly partisan and malicious misrepresentation 
of the Prayer Book Question in England & of 
the Anglo-Catholic party, have quite decided me 
in having nothing more to do with a paper that 
is so one-sided. Neither Anglicans or Romans 
worship ‘elements,’ but our Lord Jesus Christ 
therein enshrined. Your reference to certain 
clubs was unworthy and dastardly. Opposition 
does not worry us, we are used to that, but 
slander does, so good-bye to Time & its alliance 
with the Jews, Turks, Infidels & heretics who 
claim the right to dictate to the Catholic Church 
in England as to the ways of approaching & 


worshipping God. 
A. Geo. E. JENNER 
Christ Church Rectory 
Danville, Pa. 


A 


o——. 





Blum for Hoover 


Sirs: 

In your Time, July 23, on page 8, you have a 
little memorandum to the effect that Herman 
Blum, Textile Manufacturer of Philadelphia, 
“has come out for Smith on account of the 
tariff.” Exactly the opposite is the fact. I am, 
individually, and as Chairman of the Republican 
League of Philadelphia, supporting the candidacy 
of Herbert Hoover. .. . 

It has been my privilege to expose, through 
Philadelphia newspapers, conditions that have 
brought about the depression in the textile 
industry, through the excessive importation of 
European fabrics. . . . 

I regard the Democratic declaration on the 
tariff as vote-catching hypocrisy. . . 


HERMAN BLUM 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


To Hooverizer Blum, apology for a 
crossed-wire in Trme’s political circuit. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
Published weekly by Time, Inc., at 2500 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second- 
class matter Jan. 21, 1928, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, IIl., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Editors: Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce. 

Associates: Laird S. Goldsborough, John S. 
Martin, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributors: 
Niven Busch, Noel F. Busch, John Farrar, New- 
ton Hockaday, Parker Lloyd-Smith, Peter Math- 
ews, Elizabeth Moore, Lin Segal, S. J. Woolf. 
Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
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Advertising rates: For advertising rates and 
reservations address Robert L. Johnson, Adzver- 
aaae Manager, 25 West 45th Street, New York 

ity. 

Subscription rates: One year, in the U. S. 
and possessions, Cuba, Mexico and South Amer- 
ica, $5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. 

Index: Time is indexed twice yearly. Copies 
of the index are sent free to subscribers upon 
request. 

Binders: Binders holding a complete volume 
(26 issues and index) are available to subscribers 
at $3 each post-paid. The index is sent regularly 
as issued to all binder owners, 

Bound volumes: A limited number of copies 
of each volume with index are bound and are 
available to subscribers at $5 each. A few bound 
copies of Volumes VIII, IX, X and XI are now 
available. 
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tions, index, binders, bound volumes, to Roy E. 
Larsen, Circulation Manager, 2500 Prairie Av- 
enue, Chicago, Ill. 
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“Look at Paul Davis redesigning 
the 4th hole. Zowie, he’s moved that 
bunker twenty feet—digging his ball 
out with that spade mashie of his.” 

“The Foundation Company ought 
to make him an offer. He’s wasting his 
time in the advertising business. One 
whiff of his mashie and it takes nature 
six months to catch up! I think the 
Green Committee ought to pass a 
law that he can’t use anything but 
Silver Kings!” 

“What! Let a born mole-killer loose 
at the best ball made?” 


“Certainly. Why not? I’ve seen the 
King do wonders for many a man’s 
game. It gives him confidence—he 

oes at it easily. He doesn’t press 

for he knows the Silver King gets the 
distance. Golfing poise comes from 
confidence and to play the best ball 
made is one of the finest pieces of 
golfing psychology there is.’ 


Silver King— 
Reg. U. Si. Pat. Off. 





{Imported by] 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK 


Wholesale Golf Distributors 
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Rosenwald for Hoover 


WHILE I AM SURE IT WAS NOT INTEN- | 


TIONAL | HAVE BEEN QUITE SERIOUSLY 
EMBARRASSED BECAUSE OF AN ERROR 
WHICH OCCURRED IN YOUR ISSUE OF 
JULY 23 PAGE SEVEN REFERRING TO 
ME AS BEING IN FAVOR OF THE ELEC- 
TION OF THE DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE 
FOR PRESIDENT STOP NOTHING COULD 
BE FURTHER FROM THE FACT STOP 
HERBERT HOOVER IS IN MY OPINION 
BETTER QUALIFIED FOR THAT OFFICE 
THAN ANY CANDIDATE WHO HAS EVER 
BEEN NAMED BY ANY PARTY STOP I AM 
MOST DESIROUS OF AIDING IN EVERY 
WAY POSSIBLE TO BRING ABOUT HIS 
ELECTION. 
Jutius RosENWALD 


peeaeet ene 


Chicago, Ill. 


Bok Bells 
Sirs: 

I am an interested reader of your letters from 
the people and have learned many things from 
this column—my father being a subscriber. 

Did you know that Edward W. Bok is build- 
ing a “Singing Tower’ with the finest and 
largest carillon ever cast, located at Mountain 
Lake, the highest spot yet found in Florida, near 
Lake Wales? 

The tower rises to a height of 205 feet 2 
inches. The carillon has 61 bells with 48 tones 
and was cast at John Taylor & Sons Bell- 
foundry at Loughborough, England. They will 
be shipped to the States within a few months. 

The carillonneur will be the famous Anton 
Brees of Antwerp, Belgium, and he will spend 
his winters in Lake Wales. . . 

The Singing Tower (traditional name from 
the medieval times in the Netherlands) will be 
dedicated Feb. 1, 1929, and famous people from 
all over the world will attend. 

Mr. Bok is dedicating the Tower in memory 
of his grandparents, lovers of beauty, and giving 
the Tower to the people of America with the 
message left by his grandparents, “Make you 
the world a bit more beautiful and better because 
you have lived in it.” 

REBECCA CALDWELL 

Lake Wales, Fla. 

To Subscriber Caldwell’s Daughter 
Rebecca, thanks for details. Bok bells were 
mentioned in Time, July 2.—Ep. 

ene ne 
Disputes 
Sirs: 

To settle disputes, will you please tell me if 
there is any British law that will prevent the 
Prince of Wales from succeeding his father to 
the throne of England if he remains unmarried? 

Also, if you have any knowledge of the num- 
ber of reputed Christians and Mohammedans 


in the world. 
M. DANNEN 
Parsons, Kan. 
First, No. 
Second, circa 682,400,000 Christians; 
circa 209,020,000 Mohammedans.—Eb. 


° 








Smallest Countries 
Sirs: 

Time is slightly in error when it states in 
the issue for July 16 that Liechtenstein is the 
smallest principality in Europe. Prince Louis 
of Monaco rules over only 8 square miles while 
Fuerst Johann [of Liechtenstein | is the sovereign 
of 65 square miles. 

Moreover the Republic of San Marino numbers 
but 38 square miles making it smaller than 
Liechtenstein in size although both San Mar:no 
and Monaco have larger populations than 
Liechtenstein. 

Joseru Encit 

Oakland, Calif. 


Four European countries, each justly 
claiming to be “smallest” are: 


Principalities Population Area 
Liechtenstein 11,500 65 sq. mi. 
Monaco 22,153 8 

Republics 
Andorra 5,231 1gI 
San Marino 12,952 38 


Thus among principalities Liechtenstein 
is smallest in population, Monaco in area; 
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Here, 


Gentlemen of the Committee, | 


/ 


is the answer / 


of one industry | 


No. 6 of a series inspired by the report of the Secretary of 
Commerce's Committee on Elimination of Waste 





LOOKING OVER vs. OVERLOOKING 


T is the broad conception of industrial re- 
sponsibility that overlooks no small detail 
of manufacture. 

Is a ten-thousandth of an inch in the thick- 
ness of a mica condenser sheet important? Does 
a time-interval of a thousandth of a second mat- 
ter? Athousandth ofan ampere of electric current? 

That Western Electric thinks so is manifested 
in its rigid inspections. Defects are detected at 
the source. Waste is confined to the stage of 
manufacture in which the defect occurs; and its 
cause soon discovered and removed. 

‘ Not only that. The principal user of Western 
Electric telephone apparatus—the Bell system— 
is safeguarded against cumulative operating diffi- 
culties. With the ever-growing complexity of the 
nation’s telephoning machinery, the tendency of 
mechanical errors to multiply must be compensated 
for by greater accuracy in manufacture—and, in 
terms of inspection, by ever-increasing vigilance. 


Western Elecfric 


Purchasers... Manufacturers...Distributors 


SINCE 

1662 
FOR THE 

BELL SYSTEM 
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STROWGE KR 


NAA BAN) 


PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


Not merely an auto- 
matic telephone, but 
a perfect system of 
interior communica- 
tion designed and 
built to the finest en- 
gineering standards 
and of the same type 
of equipment that 
has been adopted for 
public exchange ser- 
vice the world over. 


SAVES FFU. TIME 


ALF a minute lost in making an inside call may seem trivial 

—but when this loss occurs on every call you make, the total 
becomes appalling. With Strowger P-A-X, the number is dialed 
in three to five seconds immediately after picking up the receiver 
—no waiting for an operator to answer. And, immediately, the 
station is called—the ringing continues until it is answered, or, 
if the line is busy, the signal is given instantly. And if the party 
called is not at his station, the Code Call locates him in the shortest 


possible time. How much time is lost daily—weekly—annually— 
in your business? Let the Strowger engineers show you how 
P-A-X will eliminate this waste, besides providing numerous other 


valuable services. 
CTROWGER (29 AUTOMATI~ 


Communication, Control 


and Signalling Systems 
Strowger Automatic Equipment includes Public Automatic Telephone 
Systems . . . . P-A-X (Private Automatic Exchange) . ... Watchman 
Supervisory Systems . . . . Tele-Chec Systems (for Theaters) . . . . Industrial 


Fire Alarm Systems . . . Supervisory Control Equipment for Industrial and 
Commercial Devices, and Railway Signalling and Communication Systems. 


Engineered, Designed and Manufattured by 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 1013 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Sales and Service Offices in the Following Cities: 


Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Cleveland, Ohio St. Paul, Minn. St. Louis. Mo. 
Dallas, Tex. New York, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. Seattle, Wash. 


Export Distributors: 


For Australasia~Automatic Telephones, Ltd. 
Elsewhere~Automatic Electric Company, Ltd. 





| 
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while among republics San Marino is 
smallest in area and Andorra in popula- 
tion. The smallest independent grand 
duchy, Luxembourg, is, relatively speaking, 
enormous—with an area of 999 sq. mi., 
and a population of 268,865.—Eb. 


Doomed 
Sirs: 

After reading in Time of the “significant 
mergers, acquisitions and consolidations,” it may 
be said that the newest way to “go out of busi- 
ness” is to “go into business,’ with a more 
successful competitor. 

Of course this “dignified”? method can only be 
executed by large business. But when small 
business goes out, it takes the “full count.” 

Small business is doomed. 

S. BENJAMIN ALTMAN, D. M. D. 

Brockton, Mass. 

a eee 
Dice at Wanamaker’s 
Sirs: 
Store News 
@ You cannot purchase a deck of playing 
cards at Wanamaker’s, because the late 
founder John Wanamaker disapproved of 
gambling and the store still carries out his 
wishes [ Time, July 23]. 

True, but it might create a somewhat different 
impression were you to add—what is the fact 
that poker chips and dice are readily obtainable. 

Consistency is a rare jewel! 

J. Barton TOWNSEND 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Safety First 
Sirs: 

In your June 25 issue an article on page 20 
deals with the wreck of an express train near 
Nuremberg, Germany, in connection with the 
application of the German National Railway 
Company for an increase of rates. 

Your article implies that the Nuremberg 
accident was due to poor condition of the rail- 
road caused by lack of money and that a rate 
increase would remedy this situation. . . . 

I have before me the 1927 annual report of 
the German National Railway Company and 
find that the number of accidents in 1927, 
measured by traffic volume, was lower than 
under the excellent pre-war conditions in 1913. 
With pride and satisfaction this report shows 
that in the safety contest of the world’s rail- 
roads the German roads are among the very 
first and compare favorably with the statistics 
of the American railroads. 

Dr. B. R. WITTE 
Director German National Railway Co. 
Elberfeld, Germany 


” 
“Peddle 
Sirs: 

As a regular reader of your excellent magazine, 
I regard Time most highly, and therefore 1 take 
exception to your article under the heading 
“People” concerning Mrs. Cora Bennett in your 
July 16 issue. 

The business of life insurance, to-day, needs 
no defender and the person who sells this service, 
whether it be man, woman or widow belongs in 
a higher classification than a peddler. . . . 

Mrs. Bennett is not the first widow who has 
been forced to sell the very commodity for lack 
of which her erstwhile husband makes it neces- 
sary for her to earn a living. 

In a day when the life insurance business is 
more and more considered as a profession by 
these who have been rendered its services, I feel 
that Time owes Mrs. Bennett, as well as Mr. 
Colvin, an apology for the use of the word 


“peddle.” 
W. Curtis Knox 
Rochester Life Underwriters, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Time withdraws the classification of 
Saleswoman Bennett.—Eb. 


~ 
* 








; 
Ugh! ” 
Sirs: 

E. T. Morris (Time, June 18, page 4) is much 
exercised over the use of “frat” by “high schools 


and prep schools.” Ugh! 
A. E. Bruce 
Claremont, Calif. 
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Your Balance Sheet—does it show how much 
profit leaks through your shipping room? 


HE boss is interested in this,so for the crating operation — releases 
are your customers—so are your space for greater production. 
stockholders. ; Call in the Weyerhaeuser man. Apply 
You may find it worth while to his crating experience and expert lum- 
again check against yourcrating costs. ber knowledge to your problem. Get 
A saving in time, labor, material the whole story of Weyerhaeuser crat- 
and freight costs can be added tothe _ing methods and cut-to-size crating. 
profits or used for a price advantage. ._ If your crates can be standardized he 
Neater packages that arrive in good will recommend cut-to-size crating. 
condition build good will. Save If it be more economical to use box 
claims and adjustments. shooks or one of the eight ideal crat- 


If your crates can be standardized, ing woods, that will be his unbiased 
cut-to-size crating requires less room recommendation. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL . MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 

lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each 

of these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. Also producers 
of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, 

Washington, with branch offices at 806 Plymouth Building, Minneapolis; 1418 R. A. Long Building, Kansas City; 208 South La Salle Street, 

Chicago; 1313 Second National Bank Building, Toledo; 2401 First National Bank Buiiding, Pittsburgh; 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia; 
235 Madison Avenue, New York. 


WEYERHAEUSER CRATING LUMBERYSTANDARD LENGTHS OR CULIO SIZE. 
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--{ LITTLE DRAMAS IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM }- 


Shall the sob-sister 


shower the criminal with roses? 


A REVOLTING crime was committed in 
an Eastern city. The criminals were ar- 
rested and confessed. They were found 
guilty and sentenced. 


The SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspaper in 
this city reported the trial accurately and 
fully. But did not attempt to color the 
facts, or to try the case in its columns. 


Its readers were constantly aware of 
every new move and development. But 


they read nothing that martyrized the 
criminals. 


No “sob-sisters” were employed to ex- 
cite misplaced sympathy. No brutal pic- 
tures were printed to wring the last 
circulation penny from the salacious and 


emotional aspects of the case. 


A murderer with a bushel of hysterical 
letters, the flower-filled cell of a crook, 
the armful of gifts for a kidnapper... 
these are never the results of Scripps- 


Howard reporting. 


For these newspapers regard criminal 
trials, not as opportunities to excite 
morbid curiosity or to weaken the sense 
of public duty in future jurors, but as 


danger signals . . . signals that respon- 
sible newspapers will display so that 
the underworld reads... STOP...... 
not.. GO. 


NEW YORK . Telegram SAN FRANCISCO News DENVER Rocky Mt. News 
CLEVELAND . Press WASHINGTON . News DENVER Evening News 


BALTIMORE .. Post CINCINNATI .. Post TOLEDO .. News-Bee 
PITTSBURGH . Press INDIANAPOLIS Times COLUMBUS . Citizen 
COVINGTON . . Kentucky Post — Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK - 
PORTLAND « DETROIT - LOS ANGELES - 








PAINTED FOR SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


AKRON ... Times-Press YOUNGSTOWN Telegram KNOXVILLE News-Sentinel 
BIRMINGHAM... Post FORT WORTH... Press EL PASO... . Post 
MEMPHISPress-Scimitar OKLAHOMA CITY . News SAN DIEGO ,. , . Sun 
HOUSTON .... Press EVANSVILLE .. Press TERRE HAUTE .. Post 
ALBUQUERQUE .. . New Mexico State Tribune 


NEWS PAPERS 


AND MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS 


DEPARTMENT 


* SEATTLE - SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA - PHILADELPHIA 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Summer Sports 


Royal coachman, black gnat, grizzly 
king, professor! If Calvin Coolidge never 
again has sport he will at least remember 
the summer of 1928 as the time when he 
learned his fly-book by heart, casting on 
the brown Brule stream. 

As July petered out and the level of 
the waters dropped a little in the dry 
weather, the Brule’s inhabitants grew 
hungrier and hungrier. There came an 
evening when the President canoed home 
to Cedar Island Lodge with no less than 
26 trout. This was one more than Wis- 
consin’s legal limit but Wisconsin took 
no action. 

From trout-fishing, the President, one 
evening, turned to “plugging” for black 
bass. Guide John Laroque piloted him 
over the glassy sunset surface of Island 
Lake, 20 miles from the Lodge. Mrs. 
Coolidge and the secret-service men 
watched and applauded. The President 
caught ten. 

Another new sport was clay-pigeon 
shooting. The President was presented 
with some handsome shotguns and a set of 
traps for whirring out the dark four-inch 
discs with yellow circles on their backs. 
The secret-service men showed him how to 
stand at the butt, get set, cry “pull!” and 
blow the sailing ‘“‘pigeons”’ to dusty smith- 
ereens. 

There was also baseball—the opening 
game of the annual tournament of the 
Head-of-the-Lakes semi-professional base- 
ball association. The field was beside the 
railroad yards in Superior. Long freight 
and ore trains trundled by constantly. 
President Coolidge threw in the first ball 
and the first battery knocked it out-of-the- 
lot.* Mrs. Coolidge munched chocolates 
and watched vivaciously. John Coolidge, 
though there were many hits, errors, wild 
throws, etc., looked badly bored. The 
President left after the third inning—his 
baseball custom. 

@ From Secretary Wilbur, last fortnight, 
President Coolidge heard that Augustino 
Sandino, the Nicaraguan “rebel” leader, in 
whose suppression the U. S. Marines have 
been engaged for nearly two years, had at 
last become discouraged and had “disap- 
peared;” that his forces were retreating 
from Nicaragua toward the Honduran 
border. Two days after this Wilbur re- 
port came news that a squadron of five 
Marine airplanes had thoroughly “strafed” 
a rebel camp, near where Nicaragua ends 
and Honduras begins. 

@ In President Coolidge’s name, con- 
gratulations were cabled to President 
Charles Dunbar, Burgess King of Liberia, 








*But because of the fence it was not a home-° 
The ground rules permitted only two bases. 


run, 


on the 81st anniversary of that Republic’s 
independence; and to President Senor 
Augusto B. Leguia of Peru on the latter’s 
107th anniversary. 

@ In Manhattan, for Calvin Coolidge 
from Benito Mussolini arrived a heavy 
parchment-bound book, two feet square, 
entitled La Basilica di San Francesco 
d Assisi, full of pictures of that famed 
church. At Cedar Island Lodge arrived 
four curiously wrought pieces of iron with 
holes punched in them. They were left by 
one A. H. Kellerman, 70-year-old Wiscon- 
sin farmer, who said: “Just give these to 
the President and ask him if he knows 
what they are.” President Coolidge took 
one look and said: “They don’t fool me. 
I know what they are. They’re ox shoes. 
I've nailed many of them myself.” 

@ To represent the U. S. as “observers” 
at the International Telegraph Conference 
next month in Brussels, the President ap- 
pointed Charles Henry Shedd of Chicago 
(Swift & Company), Vice President John 
Goldhammer of the Commercial Cable Co., 
Manhattan) and U. S. Minister to Sweden 
Leland Harrison. 

@ The President went to Cannon Falls, 
Minn., and delivered a dedicatory speech 
at a monument to the late Col. William 
Colvill, leader of the charge at Gettysburg 
in which the First Minnesota Volunteers 
lost 215 of their 262 men. “In all the 
history of warfare,” the President said, 
“this charge has few, if any, equals. .. . 
It probably saved the Union Army from 
defeat. We may well stop to consider on 
this Sabbath day what Power it was that 
stationed these men at this strategic point 
on this occasion. . . . We can only infer 
that it was the same Power which guided 


the path of the Mayflower . . . Franklin 
and Washington. . . George Rogers Clark 
... Lincoln and Grant... Fields of 


France.” The last half of the speech dwelt 
on present-day Prosperity in the South, 
on union in the Nation. 
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THE CABINET 
Kellogg 


The State Department’s activity this 
summer almost suggests that Secretary 
Frank Billings Kellogg functions best 
when the rest of the Government is, for 
the most part, away from Washington. 
Last week, with plans nearly matured for 
the multilateral treaty signing which is to 
crown his régime, Secretary Kellogg an- 
nounced definite progress on the long- 
tangled China problem. In Nanking, a 
taritf treaty was signed by the U. S., grant- 
ing de facto recognition to the Nationalist 
régime of the Chinese Republic (see p. 
23). The Navy Department prepared to 
withdraw from Chinese waters some of the 
56 U. S. warboats now there under com- 
mand of Admiral Mark Lambert Bristol. 


Secretary Kellogg notified the Republic 
of Panama, where people were being jailed 
by scores last week in preparation for a 
presidential election, that the U. S. had 
received complaints, but perceived no dis- 
turbing evidence, as yet, of electoral 
frauds in Panama. As in the case of Nica- 
ragua, the U. S. sas a treaty right to see 
that Panama has fair elections. 


Mellon 

The Secretary of the Treasury was last 
week “resting, just resting’ at Dinard, on 
the French coast. But he had a visitor, 
S. Parker Gilbert, Agent-General for 
Reparations. And after seeing Mr. Mel- 
lon, Agent Gilbert went to Paris, called 
on Premier Poincaré of France. They 
talked, it was reported, about the long 
unratified Mellon-Berenger debt-settlement 
agreement. Through Agent Gilbert, Mr. 
Mellon explained that he wished this mat- 
ter could be settled before the Mellon term 
at the Treasury is over; that the U. S. 
Senate cannot very well ratify until it 
has some notion that the French Parlia- 
ment is well disposed. 

But Mr. Mellon got back no encourage- 
ment from M. Poincaré. There was, he 
learned, no chance of ratification by the 
present French Parliament. Mr. Mellon 
continued to rest. 

For his part, M. Poincaré hoped that 
the U. S. would wait patiently, in view of. 
the fact that France has not waited for 
ratification to begin paying her debt on 
the scale fixed by the Mellon-Berenger 
agreement. M. Poincaré’s worry was this: 
that the U. S. would insist upon collecting 
the $400,000.000 War stocks debt, due this 
month, which will be refunded with the 
rest of France’s debt to the U. S. as soon 
as the Mellon-Berenger agreement Zs rati- 
fied. The difference in annual payments 
is only the difference between $20,000,000 
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and $30,000,000 (the Mellon-Berenger 
scale) but to have to pay out’ $400,000,000 
in a lump would boost the French budget 
by 20%. 

Mr. Mellon replied to M. Poincaré that 
he could not, so near the end of his term, 
undertake the responsibility of waiving the 
$400,000,000 collection, which had come 
due through no fault of the U. S. but 
through France’s failure to ratify the re- 
funding. 

Mr. Mellon continued to “rest.” 








Jardine 


Broken in health, warned to rest, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Jardine persisted 
at his duties in hot Washington until last 
week, then left, via Brule, Wis., for a 
three-week inspection tour in southeast- 
ern Alaska. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Packets 


The public fancy was last week drawn, 
unexpectedly, to a romantic anachronism 
in U. S. travel—the oldtime river packet, 
built like a summer hotel on a flat-boat, 
puffing smoke from tall twin funnels set 
near the flat round bows, slapping up the 
river mud with broad paddles set astern. 

The occasion was a race between the 
Betsy Ann and the Chris Greene, two 
packets plying the Ohio between Cincinnati 
and Pittsburgh. Captain Chris Greene of 
the Chris Greene had boasted that his 
vessel, a steel craft built in 1925, could 
beat the Betsy Ann “any time.” This was 
nothing short of insulting to a little 
wooden ship who had made speed records 
30 years ago on the Mississippi and who 
had a pair of gold-tipped elk horns to 
prove her an undefeated champion. The 
Beisy Ann’s owner, Frederick Way, staked 
the elk horns that Captain Chris Greene 
was wrong and told him to put his boat on 
a starting line. They would race from Cin- 
cinnati upstream to New Richmond, 22 
miles. 

Bells jangled, smoke belched, the skip- 
pers bawled orders through megaphones. 
The Chris Greene started ahead, with the 
Betsy Ann hanging alongside, taking smart 
advantage of the Chris Greene’s swell. 
Negro roustabouts exchanged cheers and 
grimaces. 

It was an oldtime scene, but without the 
oldtime violence and danger. Barging into 
the other boat or crowding it ashore was 
ruled out. Government inspectors were on 
hand to see that the racers did not exceed 
their legal allowances of boiler pressure. 

The Chris Greene drew a length ahead, 
two lengths, four lengths, five. The Chris 
Greene’s purser appeared on deck with a 
big sign: “Chris Greene—Rah, Rah!” 
Thousands of people cheered from the 
leafy, sun-shot shores. At the finish the 
Betsy Ann was about 1000 feet behind. A 
true sportsman, Owner Way promptly 
boarded the Chris Greene and handed over 
the Betsy Ann’s elk horns. 

The Senator Cordhill, another Pitts- 
burgh packet, soon challenged the Chris 
Greene. Rivermen looked for a return of 
their Golden Age. 


REPUBLICANS 


Votes 


Additions to Hooverism included: 
Robert Latham Owen, oldtime Okla- 








©lnternational 


SENATOR Moses 


“IT am not a Mahomet’s coffin!” 


homa Democrat, onetime (1907-25) U. S. 
Senator. Reason: Tammany (see p. I1). 

Dr. D. E. Mitchell, Tennessee Demo- 
crat, onetime President of Cumberland 
University. Reason: Prohibition, ‘“éco- 
nomic policies.” 

Francis S. Guthrie, Pittsburgh Demo- 
crat. Reasons: foreign and economic poli- 
cies. 

Mrs. Gertrude M. Pattangall, Maine 
Democrat, onetime (1920-28) member of 
the Democratic National Committee. 
Reason: Prohibition. 

Irving H. Mezger, Baltimore Democrat, 
attorney. Reason: “These [Smith’s] are 
not the tactics of an old-line Democrat.” 
Mr. Mezger promised to form a local anti- 
Smith organization among “old-line” Dem- 
ocrats. 

Nathan Newby, James O. Davis, Mrs. 
Katherine Braddock and Mrs. James Ellis 
Tucker, California (McAdoo) Democrats. 
Reasons: Prohibition, Tammany. 

Vance McCormick, chairman of the 
Democratic National Campaign Com- 
mittee in 1916. Reason, as revealed in 
the McCormick-owned Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Patriot: “to disregard the Constitution 

. is destined to lead to anarchy and 
chaos.” 








“Strong-Minded Men” 


The uncertainty, if not the obscurity, 
into which sharp-witted Senator George 
Higgins Moses of New Hampshire was 
plunged directly after the Hoover nomina- 
tion, persisted and persisted until last 
week. 

Senator Moses was the original Hoover- 
ite in the Senate. He was made permanent 
cha:rman of the Kansas City convention. 
He was widely discussed for the Vice- 


Presidential nomination. That was the 
Moses crescendo. 

After Senator Curtis was nominated, 
Senator Moses was widely predicted for 
Republican National Chairman. Then that 
title was given to Secretary of the Interior 
Work. Senator Moses was announced as 
Eastern manager for the campaign. Then 
Chairman Work began to function and 
Senator Moses was announced as just one 
of Dr. Work’s many subordinates. Con- 
trary to G. O. P. tradition, there would be, 
said Dr. Work, no New York headquarters 
for the Hoover campaign. That was the 
Moses diminuendo. 

Senator Moses hastened to Washington. 
He was told he might be something called 
Director of the Service of Plan and Policy. 
He returned to Manhattan thinking that 
he was Chairman Work’s practical-political 
advisor and virtually his peer. But last 
week, at a Manhattan meeting of National 
Committeemen from the New England 
and Middle Atlantic States, Senator Moses 
found that Dr. Work still intended to con- 
trol the entire campaign from headquar- 
ters at Washington; that he and not Sen- 
ator Moses would preside at Eastern ad- 
visory meetings. 

Senator Moses gave way to thorough- 
going irritation. “I am not a Mahomet’s 
coffin!*” he cried. “I am President pro 
tem of the Senate. I was selected by Mr. 
Hoover’s friends to preside over the Na- 
tional Convention that nominated him. 
I shall go to Palo Alto to deliver the 
speech of notification. I see that it is 
useless to remain in the campaign after 
that. So I guess I will take the first 
steamer to Europe and rest!” 

But the campaigners dined late that 
night at the Harvard Club and in the 
course of the evening Senator Moses was 
persuaded to accept a new title—Vice 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee. 
Dr. Work remained chairman of this body, 
ex-officio. Senator Moses’ chief duty 
would be to aid in the Congressional cam- 
paign, with special reference to the seven 
Senate seats held by Democrats between 
Maryland and Maine. 

Resilient, Senator Moses declared that 
he was satisfied. “Serious differences are 
sometimes characteristic of strong-minded 
nen,” he said. “I should say that just now 
harmony is at least a foot thick here- 
abouts.” And off he dashed to Dublin, 
N. H., to enlist the services of Col. George 
Harvey, publicist-extraordinary to all Re- 
publican nominees since 1916 (before 
which he helped “make” Woodrow Wil- 
son). 

Puzzlers for the cause of so much con- 
fusion over the status of Senator Moses 
found it, or thought they did, in the Sen- 
ator’s wetness. He is a much too forth- 
right gentleman to have concealed his per- 


*The crude drawings of Mahomet’s coffin 
which were sold (and still are) to pilgrims at 
Medina, gave rise to a legend that the coffin was 
suspended between Paradise and Earth. Admirers 
of the wealth of allusion and metaphor in Sena- 
tor Moses’ conversation have before now quoted 
to him (from The Vicar by Poet Praed): 

His talk was like a stream which runs 

With rapid change from rocks to roses; 

It slipped from politics to puns 

It passed from Mahomet to Moses. 
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sonal convictions on the Wet side. There 
he stands with Senators Edge of New Jer- 
sey and Reed of Pennsylvania, and Na- 
tional Committeeman J. Henry Roraback 
of Connecticut. Though long potent in 
G. O. P. councils, all are now most incon- 
spicuous in the Hoover movement with 
the exception of Senator Moses, who had 
to fight for the place he did get. 

If Hoover is elected with Republican 
Dryness a dominant issue, the Moses 
record as a Wet might even interfere with 
his inheriting from Senator Curtis the 
leadership of the G. O. P. in the Senate. 
And, ironically, next in line for that honor 
will be the other leading Wets, Senators 
Edge and Reed. 

@ 
“Advance Agent” 

“Tf there was ever a man,” said Robert 
Latham Owen, outstanding Democratic 
“bolter” of last week (see p. 11), “fitted 
to be an advance agent of prosperity, it is 
Herbert Hoover.” 

The “advance agent” made the first 
forinal public speech of his Nomineehood 
last week, at San Francisco’s Civic Centre 
(city hall). He found words “difficult 
vehicles” for thanking Californians for 
presenting his name to the G. O. P. He 
reminisced about early California, before 
Mayor James Rolph Jr. became a “public 
institution in San Francisco” and when 
(23 years ago) young Herbert Hoover 
hunted a job there. It was a non-political 
speech, unless the following was politically 
construed: 

“The outlook of the world today is for 
the greatest era of commercial expansion 
in history. The rest of the world will be- 
come better customers. . . . This incom- 
ing -flood of prosperity, if it be guided 
aright, will enable you to add further to 
the beauty of this city and the comfort of 
its people.” 

@ The welcoming ceremony, delayed a 
week because of Mrs. Hoover’s father’s 
death (Trme, July 30), was by no means 
the most exacting part of the Beaver 
Man’s week. Rising early on San Juan 
Hill and staying up late, he worked and 
reworked, in longhand, his speech accept- 
ing the nomination. He conferred con- 
stantly with visiting politicos and friends 
—-Senator Johnson of California and his 
manager, Charles L. Neumiller; Attorney- 
General Ottinger of New York, who as- 
pires to succeed Governor Smith; Mrs. 
Worthington Scranton, dashing National 
Committeewoman from Pennsylvania; 
Louis B. Mayer, politically ambitious cine- 
man; Henry S. Pritchett, president of the 
Carnegie Foundation; Howard Heinz, 
Pittsburgh pickle man; and many another. 
@ The night of the Tunney-Heeney fight, 
the newest of six new radio sets (sent on 
approval) was in operation at the Hoover 
abode. The end of the week saw the 
Nominee headed north, for “complete re- 
laxation,” on a 1,000-mile motor trip to the 
headwaters of the Klamath River. With 








him, in eleven cars, went newsgatherers, 
cameramen, President Ray Lyman Wilbur 
of Stanford University and several pro- 
fessors; Allan Hoover (youngest son); As- 
sistant U. S. Attorney-General William J. 


(“Wild Bill”) Donovan; Representative 
John Quillin Tilson of Connecticut; 
George Akerson (secretary); also fishing 
rods, trout flies, the acceptance speech (for 
further reworking) and a batch of “crank” 
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Reason: admiration. 


(See col. 3) 


letters. The latter amuse the Nominee. 
One man begged a new set of false teeth, 
which reminded the Nominee of a cheerer 
at the Hoover reception last month in 
Evanston, IIl., who lost his “plate” at the 
height of the excitement and had to 
scramble for it in full view of all. 

To avoid ostentation and accidents, the 
vacation motorcade was strung out in 
pairs of cars or singly. The five-day itin- 
erary was Palo Alto to Bull Flat in the 
Eel River Valley; to Medford, Ore.; to 
Hornbrook, Calif., on the Klamath River; 
then back to San Francisco by rail, and by 
motor to Palo Alto again. In the spec- 
tacular Redwood country the Nominee sat 
by a camp fire, told stories, smoked a pipe. 
Cameramen begged for.a “shot” of the 
pipe. “I am sorry,” said the Nominee, 
“but a pipe is personal to the smoker and 
I would rather not.” 

At a stop en route, the Nominee was 
asked how the roads were. “They’re 
afflicted with that French disease known 
as detour” he said. 

Near Medford, wading the chilly Rogue 
River at dawn, the Nominee obtained no 
reaction to his trout flies. “No luck” he 
said. “Let’s go where there are some fish.” 
@ In Burlingame, Calif., the justice-of- 
the-peace waived a warrant, issued in 


1925, for the arrest of Herbert Clark 
Hoover. Charge: motoring with glaring 
headlights. 


@ In West Branch, Iowa, a Mrs. Addie 
Clark showed a newsgatherer a scrawled 
schoolday note in her album: 
“To Addie: 
“Let your days be days of peas, 
“Slip along as slick as greese.” 
“Bert Hoover.” 





DEMOCRATS 


Votes 


Additions to the Smith movement in- 
cluded the following: 

Spencer Penrose, Colorado Republican, 
brother of the late famed Boss-Senator 
Boies Penrose of Pennsylvania. Reason: 
Prohibition. 

Col. Grayson Mallet-Prevost Murphy, 
Manhattan Republican, financier (New 
York Transportation Co., Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co.), and Pierre Samuel du 
Pont, Delaware Republican, industrialist 
(chairman of General Motors Co.). Rea- 
son: Prohibition. 

William Hartman Woodin, Manhattan 
Republican, industrialist (American Car 
& Foundry Co., American Locomotive Co., 
General Motors Corp.). Reason: personal 
friendship, admiration. 

Henry Clay Hansbrough, oldtime North 
Dakota Republican (U. S. Senator 1891- 
1909), a “progressive regular” who turned 
Democrat and stumped for Wilson in 
1916. Reason: agriculture. Mr. Hans- 
brough, 80, long a resident of Washington, 
said that he and friends would organize a 
Smith Independent League in the Da- 
kotas, Minnesota and Montana. 
Another Aljred 
“Dear Alfred: 

“I am tendering you herewith my resig- 
nation as chairman of our finance com- 
mittee, as a member thereof and as a 
member of the executive committee. . . . 

“". . It is desirable for the public to 
know, as everybody in General Motors 
should appreciate, that the corporation is 
not, and in the nature of things cannot be, 
in politics. ... 

“Sincerely yours, 


“John J. Raskob.” 











“Dear John: 

“I beg to acknowledge receipt of yours 
of July 23rd... . 

“In view of your conviction that your 
duty as chairman of the National Demo- 
cratic Committee will monopolize your 
time . . . and on account of the impor- 
tance to the corporation as well as to your- 


‘self of making it unmistakably clear that 


the corporation takes no part in political 
affairs, we are constrained to accept your 
request to be relieved of all your duties 
in connection with the corporation. . . . 
“Sincerely yours, 
“Alfred P. Sloan Jr.” 

President Sloan of General Motors made 
it clear, too, that Finance Chairman Ras- 
kob of General Motors was unanimously 
expected to resume his business duties 
when Democratic Chairman Raskob’s job 
was over. But he reiterated that all Gen- 
eral Motors officers, employes, dealers, 
stockholders were free to stand politically 
as each thought best. This emphasis, in 
both, letters, made people doubt that too- 
much-work was the cause underlying the 
Raskob withdrawal. 

People said that the cause was pressure 
from within General Motors, notably per- 
haps from the six Fisher Brothers 
(bodies), four of whom are General Mo- 
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tors directors and at least one of whom 
has contributed money to Hooverism.* 
Mr. Raskob called such talk “too ridicu- 
lous to discuss.” Smith headquarters were 
moved, as planned, into the Raskob offices 
in the General Motors Building. The net 
change was that the Brown Derby’s chief 
spokesman ceased to be the chief spokes- 
man of General Motors. 


-> 








Wet and Wetter 

It was a warm week in New York State. 
At the end of it, Nominee Smith motored 
down Long Island to Hampton Bays, 
where stands Canoe Place Inn, oldtime 
roadhouse patronized in summer by Tam- 
many politicians and Southampton society 
folk, in winter by hungry & thirsty duck- 
hunters. Surrounded by friends, family 
and the ears and eyes of the public press, 
he plumped into the salt water in a white- 
striped bathing suit with a gold religious 
medal hung around his neck. He rolled 
like a porpoise, spouted like a whale, 
chortled like a boy. 

The cooling off had been made doubly 
welcome by a series of political backfires 
during the week—the Owen “bolt,” the 
Simmons resignation (see p. 11), the dig- 
ging up of some anti-cigaret legislation 
which the Nominee had introduced under 
pressure as a young legisiator, and the 
re-publication of that same legislator’s en- 
tire voting record on legislation touching 
public morals. 

The latter “exposé” was the work of 
Willian Allen White, the round-faced, 
good-humored, politically astute editor of 
the Emporia, Kan., Gazette, stout friend 
of Nominee Curtis. Earlier in the month 
Editor White had sketched the Smith rec- 
ord in an editorial and’ Nominee Smith 
had answered sketchily. He had ac- 
cused Editor White of giving currency to 
inaccuracies broadcast by a New York 
clergyman-propagandist (Time, July 23). 

Editor White had engaged two investi- 
gators to scour the New York Assembly’s 
Journal. Last week, armed with a mass of 
documents including photostats, he spoke 
forth again. He said: “Governor Smith 
has been a busy man, a fine, useful Ameri- 
can citizen since he left the New York 
Assembly [in 1915]. But, in his many 
activities, he has forgotten much of his 
Assembly record. .. . 

“He, with all his intelligence, with all 
his honesty, with all his courage—seems 
to have left his high qualities in escrow 
with Charles Murphy [oldtime Tammany 
Boss] when he went to Albany and there 
made a Tammany record on the saloon, 
the gambler and the prostitute. 

“No Klansman in a boob legislature, 
cringing before a Kleagle or a Wizard, was 
more subservient to the crack of the whip 
than was Al Smith—ambitious and effec- 
tive and smart as chain lightning—in the 
Legislature when it came to a vote to 
protect the saloon, to shield the tout and 
to help the scarlet woman of Babylon, 


*Fred J. Fisher “and associates” gave $10,000. 
The G. M. C. Director Fishers are Fred J. Fisher, 
Lawrence P. Fisher, Charles T. Fisher, William 
A. Fisher. The other Fisher Brothers are 
Edward P. Fisher and Albert J. Fisher. 


whose tolls in those years always clinked 
regularly in the Tammany till... . 

“T am throwing no mud at Governor 
Smith. He is honest, he is brave, he is 
intelligent. I don’t question his motives. 
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“IT am throwing no mud... .” 


To get where he is with the crowd he had 
to do what he did and from his standpoint 
it was probably worth the price. But the 
real point of interest in that record for 
the American people now, if Governor 
Smith will defend it, is the picture of 
Tammany putting pressure on fine, aspir- 
ing young men like Al Smith . . . how it 
overlays his conscience with Tammany 
psychology... . 

“T make no claim here that Smith is a 
Tammany plug-ugly. I honor him for hav- 
ing risen from the debasing subserviency. 
... This record is, of course, the old 
record of a young man. But the young 
man rose on this record. . . . The Tam- 
many system goes on today as it went on 
100 years ago and, indeed, as it will go 
on in our American cities unless Governor 
Smith and the sinister forces behind him 
are overthrown.” 

Editor White, who was in Manhattan on 
his way to Europe, proposed to publish 
the Smith voting record the day he sailed. 
The New York Evening Post (Republican) 
anticipated him. It, too, had exhumed the 
record. While awaiting Nominee Smith’s 
reply to the subtlest, heaviest attack he 
had yet suffered in his greatest campaign, 
voters had an opportunity to scrutinize the 
subject-matter of the controversy. 

Sample items of Assemblyman Smith’s 
record of votes (1903-15) are as follows: 

Liquor 

A vote (1904) to except hotels from the 
provisions of a local option bill. 

A vote (1905) to except New York City 
from the places affected by a bill giving 
local option to districts where 40% of the 
voters might petition for it. Also, three 
votes against this whole bill at various 
stages of its passage. 

A vote (1906) against a bill providing 





local option by petition of a simple major- 
ity of the voters of a district. 

Votes (1914, 1915) against bills provid- 
ing for the creation, by popular vote, of 
anti-saloon territory, and enforcement of 
prohibition within such territory. 

Votes (1915) to stifle in committee bills 
providing for a state referendum on pro- 
hibition. 

Votes (1907-11) to provide exceptions 
to the laws prohibiting sale of liquor within 
200 feet of a church or school. 

A vote (1911) for extending the hours 
when liquor might be sold. 


Gambling 

Votes (1908) both for and against bills 
providing prison sentences for racetrack 
gamblers. 

Votes (1910) against two bills tighten- 
ing the gambling laws. 

Sunday Laws 

Votes (1907, 1910, 1911, 1915) to le- 
galize Sunday baseball. 

A vote (1909) against Sunday theatre 
performances. 

A vote (1910) in favor of letting Jews 
keep their stores open on Sunday. 

When Editor White said that Assembly- 
man Smith had voted for “The Scarlet 
Woman of Babylon,” he was stretching a 
point. But he had some basis of fact to go 
on. There used to be a fine distinction be- 
tween hotels and saloons. Half-saloon, 
half-hotel were the assignation houses 
which evaded the intent of an act known 
as the Raines law, by renting regularly a 
specified number of bedrooms and handing 
out sandwiches or “free lunch” with drinks 
in lieu of serving meals. The Smith record 
included votes to enable such establish- 
ments to continue in business. At no 
time, of course, did he vote for organized 
bawdy houses of the white slave trade. . . . 

Still awaiting the Smith reply, voters 
were reminded that Editor White in 
a magazine piece which he sold two 
years ago said: “Smith has exactly the 
same faults and virtues as marked Jackson 
and Lincoln. . . . Because Cleveland, Mc- 
Kinley, Roosevelt and Coolidge knew the 
game—the dirty game if you will—they 
avoided many pitfalls and were able to 
walk with the children of light much fur- 
ther than they would have walked had 
they not learned much from the angels of 
darkness. . . .” 

“Smith took orders from Tammany 
until he was able to give orders . . . and 
when he went to the New York State Con- 
stitutional Convention [1915] he was 
fairly free.” 


Barber 


There were few persons there at the 
time but the following was the reliable 
New York Times’ version of a conversa- 
tion last week between Nominee Robinson 
and Edward Simms, 74, oldtime Senate 
barber: 

Nominee Robinson: “Who are you for, 
myself or Senator Curtis?” 

Barber Simms: “Well, it’s like this. I 
admire you both and I prayed for the 
nomination of each, and now you’ve got 
to dig in and help yourselves. I am 
through.” 
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Owen, Simmons 


Many a dubious Democrat has mumbled 
gravely, “I am a Democrat,” when asked 
if he would bolt Nominee Smith. Robert 
Latham Owen, oldtime Democrat, visited 
Hoover headquarters in Manhattan last 
week and announced distinctly: “I am in 
favor of Herbert Hoover.” Then he read 
a long, prepared laudation of the Hoover 
career and character. 

He was asked if he felt, as a Democrat, 
that he could not stand for Nominee 
Smith. “I won’t stand for him! That’s 
worse!” cried Bolter Owen. “I am an 
American citizen and not a coward. I'll be 
damned if I'll stand for the Tammanyizing 
of the Government of the United States!” 

Nominee Smith took the news calmly. 
Bolter Owen used to have, and might again 
have, a large following. “Naturally, I am 
sorry,” said Nominee Smith.... “... 
My greatest regret comes from one of the 
reasons advanced, because it compels me 
to question his sincerity. In 1924... 
Senator Owen called to see me at the Man- 
hattan Club and asked me to use my in- 
fluence to secure for him the support of 
the Tammany delegation and stated that, 
with that support, he felt he could get 
considerable delegates from other States 
for himself as a candidate for the nomina- 
tion for President. . . .” 

This reply did not dim the joy of Sena- 
tor George Moses, the Hooverizer beside 
whose desk Mr. Owen was standing when 
he performed his “bolt.” Senator Moses 
presented Mr. Owen to newsgatherers 
thus: “Gentlemen, behold the representa- 
tive of the aroused Democratic sentiment 
in the border states.” And Mr. Owen an- 
swered Nominee Smith by saying: “I was 
never a serious candidate [for President | 
and there never was any likelihood that 
Tammany would support me.” 

The chief significance of “bolts” lies in 
the volume of votes which they may in- 
volve. The volume they represent is a less 
ponderable matter, especially when the 
bolter is out of office. Mr. Owen, part 
Cherokee Indian, is mostly Virginia patri- 
cian. He was born and educated in Vir- 
ginia. He went to Oklahoma, with which 
State his name has long been connected, 
when he was still young and the region 
was a Territory. He grew potent, first as 
an Indian agent, then as one of Oklahoma’s 
first U. S. Senators (1907-25). As a mem- 
ber of the Senate Finance Committee he 
helped frame the Federal Reserve and 
Farm Loan Acts. His horizon was widened 
by his experience on the Senate’s Foreign 
Relations Committee. He became an inti- 
mate of President Wilson. After the War, 
his interests definitely transcended Okla- 
homa affairs. He had an organized boom 
to inherit the Wilson mantle at the 
National Democratic Convention of 1920. 
He all but joined the La Follette move- 
ment four years later, after his “not seri- 
ous” desire for the Democratic nomination 
had been balked a second time. “I am and 
always have been an Insurgent,” he once 
said. 

In 1925, Mr. Owen left politics and en- 
tered the employ of Oilman Harry Ford 
Sinclair. He went abroad and after in- 
specting Germany, gave an interview ex- 


onerating Germany and Wilhelm II from 
all War blame. When he came home he 
settled down in Washington. His Okla- 
homa days were over and he now looks 
back on them much as returned and retired 
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BOLTER OWEN 
He’d be damned if he did. 


Englishmen revive their careers in the 
British provinces and colonies. 

From the point of view of actual votes, 
the Owen “bolt” seemed far less important, 
last week, than another departure from the 
Democratic ranks—the resignation of 
Senator Simmons of North Carolina from 
the Democratic National Committee. No 
explanation accompanied the resignation. 
Senator Simmons had denied that he would 
“bolt” his party. He was seriously ill and 
perhaps felt that his condition was suf- 
ficient explanation for his act. Neverthe- 
less, uncertainty lingered because Senator 
Simmons, small of body but great of voice, 
bitterly opposed the Smith nomination and 
Senator Simmons has been North Caro- 
lina’s boss Democrat for some 4o years. 
He it was who, as a young man, rescued 
the State from a coalition of Republicans, 
Populists and Negroes. He it might be 
whose departure from control of the North 
Carolina Democracy might open the 
way for a coalition of Anti-Smith Demo- 
crats, alert Republicans, Anti-Salooners 
and W. C. T. U.’s to Hooverize the State. 
Smith men hoped not and began casting 
about for Senator Simmons’s successor. 


A 
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White Primaries 


Two Federal judges in Texas—Judge 
Joseph C. Hutcheson at Houston, Judge 
Duval West at San Antonio—last week 
handed down decisions that may bear 
critically on the November election. Each 
decided that the Democratic Party, be- 
ing in no sense a governmental agency 
but only a social-political organization, 
is entirely within its rights in determining 
for itself what shall be the qualification 
for citizens who cast votes in primary 
elections held under its auspices. 








The suits were brought, of course, by 
Negroes who asked that the Democrats 
be enjoined from barring out Negroes. 
The decisions made it clear that the 
Democrats had discovered the simplest 
method yet of disfranchising Negroes. 
Certificates from Democratic primaries 
in the South are virtually the same as 
election certificates, so ubiquitously pre- 
ponderant is the party. Where any rising 
tide of black Republican votes may 
occur, white concern for the all-white 
ticket is calculated to insure the Demo- 
crats against the dangers of sloth, care- 
lessness, disaffection among themselves. 

The new Texas method of disfranchis- 
ing Negroes by simple race discrimina- 
tion in the party membership  super- 
sedes early, cruder methods. Texas used 
to bar Negroes from the polls by a State 
law. But Negroes had this law declared 
unconstitutional. Other methods have 
been: 

1) Literacy tests—requiring voters to 
prove that they could read and write. 
Education of the Negroes spoiled this. 

2) Property requirements The Ne- 
groes’ post-slavery discovery of industry 
and thrift spoiled this. 

3) The “Grandfather clause”—admit- 
ting to suffrage any man who voted in 
1867 or before, or was one son or grand- 
son of such a man. 

The practical effect, if not the technical 
process, of denying Negroes a share in 
the government is, of course, a violation 
of the 14th and 15th Amendments to the 
U. S. Constitution. It has become trite 
to point out the inconsistency of such 
nullification by citizens who prate about 
the sanctity of the 18th Amendment. Last 
week’s dark plaintiffs in Texas will not 
have time before November to carry 
their cases to the U. S. Supreme Court. 
But predictions were made that when the 
appeals are heard, the South’s constitu- 
tional dilemma will grow more acute 
than it has been for a generation. 


The all-white Texas primary held last 
week returned Governor Dan Moody for 
re-election by some 100,000 votes. T. B. 
Love, loudspoken anti-Smithist, candidate 
for Lieutenant-Governor, ran some 80,000 
votes behind Barry Miller, pro-Smith. 
Senator Earle B. Mayfield was close- 
pressed in defending his seat from am- 
bitious Representative Tom Connally. 


— 





Postcards 


The Brown Derby was said to have no 
connection with a body called the National 
Committee for the Repeal of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment,* with offices at 100 


*Not to be confused with the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment, of which 
the President is Major Henry Hastings Curran 
of Manhattan; of which Charles H. Sabir of 
Manhattan, board chairman of the Guaranty 
Trust Co., last week, became treasurer. The 
A. A. P. A..acquired six new directors last week: 
Financier Henry Morrell Atkinson of Atlanta, 
Industrialist Lammot du Pont of Wilmington, 
Clarence H. Geist of Philadelphia (public utili- 
ties), Banker David M. Goodrich of Manhattan, 
Lawyer Gerald Hughes of Denver, Financier 
Samuel Mather of Cleveland. 
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Wall Street. The secretary of this com- 
mittee, one Robert Athey, last week an- 
nounced that 150,000 return postcards had 
been sent to voters. The cards bear a 
pledge to “vote against Congressmen who 
vote dry and drink wet and all those Con- 
gressmen who have received money or 
political support from the Anti-Saloon 
League, the W. C. T. U. or bootleggers, so 
there will be a liberal majority in the 
next Congress to help 
AL SMITH 
GIVE THE PEOPLE BEER 
By repealing the Volstead Act.” 
Mr. Athey said that 20,000,000 cards 

would be sent out before election. He pre- 
dicted 5,000,000 Wet pledges. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Bedroom Farce 


A strange interlude of a fat Senator in 
a summer hotel was headlined last fort- 
night as follows: HEFLIN SCENTS 
PLOT AS BED CRASHES. Last week 
the Senator and the hotel management, in 
Asbury Park, N. J., explained. 

The Senator’s story was that two men 
came to his bedroom door late one eve- 
ning and said they had come to mend his 
bed. There were two beds in the room. 
The Senator asked which they would mend. 
How did they know in which bed he would 
sleep? To these astute questions the men 
could not reply. They could find nothing 
wrong with the beds. They withdrew. The 
Senator concluded his story: “It was evi- 
dent . that I was both indignant and 
watchful.” 

The hotel men’s story was that a maid 
had reported some slats to be missing from 
a bed in the Senator’s room. The house 
carpenter did not get around to the job 
until late. The Senator, who received his 
callers in an oldtime full-length nightshirt 
(Ku Klux Klan uniform), acted most 
strangely. Handy upon his bureau, the 
men noticed, was a pistol. 





Too Late 


At Sea Bright. N. J.. one evening last 
week, a village policeman spied seven nude 
girls bathing in the Atlantic Ocean. He 
cried out at them. One of them retorted: 
“Go look at the law, will ya?” He did. 
The law specifically prohibited nude bath- 
ing from 6 a. m. to g p. m. It was after 


9 p.m. 
Sea Bright’s councilmen soon sum- 
moned, amended the law. 


rs 





Tchay-Ska-Kah 

Joining Indian tribes is good politics in 
the U. S. President Coolidge joined the 
Sioux last year. This year the whole 
G. O. P. affiliated itself with the Kaw & 
Osage tribes through Nominee Curtis. 
Notable among individual joinings this 
season was an event last week in Wiscon- 
sin. Sol Levitan, Jew, the State Treasurer, 
became Tchay-Ska-Kah, or Der Weisser 
Bock, or White Deer, a chief in the Winne- 
bago tribe. 

Mr. Levitan thanked Chief White 
Wings, his host. “Chief,” he said, “you 
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. went Winnebago. 


are the best looking chief I have seen for 
a long time. I wish you good luck—you 
and the whole bunch [tribe]. 


— - 


Reapportionment 

In the year of grace 1928, the U. >. 
continues to get along with a Congress 
and an Electoral College modeled as of 
the year 1910. Every ten years the census 
is taken and every ten years the people’s 
Representatives in the House are sup- 
posed to be allocated afresh, to reflect 
growth and shift of populations in the 
435 Congressional districts. But Reappor- 
tionment with the 1920 census as a basis 
has been consistently blocked by Congress- 
men whose States had either no seat to 
gain or a seat or two to lose if the Con- 
stitution were obeyed. 

A bill to get the thing done was actually 
reported out by the House Census Com- 
mittee last spring but was, as_ usual, 
recommitted by the House to the Com- 
mittee, i. e. shelved (Time, May 28). 
Now, last week, Representative Clarence 
J. McLeod of Michigan improved the shin- 
ing hours of his summer vacation by send- 
ing letters to all Congressmen begging to 
have Reapportionment given the right of 
way when Congress sits in December. 

Mr. McLeod’s Michigan, needless to 
say, has more representation coming to it. 
Since 1910, Michigan’s population has 
grown with its industries, notably motors. 
California will get three more seats. Other 
gainers will be as follows: Connecticut, 1; 
New Jersey, 1; North Carclina, 1; Ohio, 
2; Texas, 1; Washington, 1. The adjust- 
ment will involve enlarging the unit of 
representation rather than swelling the 
ranks of the already cumbersome House. 
Instead of one Representative to every 
211,877 of population, the latter figure 
will be considerably increased. This, of 
course, will take seats away from several 
States, as follows: Missouri, 2; Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 


Maine, Mississippi, Nebraska, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, 1 each. 

Since the Electoral College parallels the 
Congress, the pearing of Reapportion- 
ment on the Presidential election is inti- 
mate. A comparison of the States involved 
in the Reapportionment and the lists of 
States now likely for Hoover and for 
Smith, shows Smith benefited and Hoover 
deprived in a total of ten votes, or only 
two less electors than decided Wilson’s 
victory over Hughes in 1916. 


A 
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In Chicago 

Chicago’s police chief, Michael (“Go 
Get "Em Mike’) Hughes, last week went 
to a hospital and had his tonsils removed. 
Then, recumbent, he resigned his post. 
Stated reason: health. The Hughes tonsils, 
however, had little to do with the Hughes 
resignation. The Hughes resignation had 
long been sought by citizens, including the 
loud Tribune, who had grown weary of 
Chicago’s bawdy disorderliness under 
Mayor William Hale (“Big Bill the 
Builder”) Thompson. The Hughes resig- 
nation seemed to indicate that an end to 
the whole Thompson phenomenon was in 
sight. 

Thompson and his men were beaten and 
discredited in the primary election this 
spring. Thompson has been convicted of 
grafting and ordered to pay back $2,500,- 
coo to the city. Thompson’s city-comp- 
troller has had to resign, owing to huge 
deficits in the city’s finances. Thompson’s 
rich friend, George F. Getz, has trans- 
ferred his funds and interest to the polit- 
ical projects of a man who used to handle 
the Getz trucking interests in Manhattan, 
Aifred E. Smith. Thompson has lately 
been complaining, like Hughes, of ill 
health. Last week, like Hughes a few days 
prior, Thompson denied that he himself 
was going to resign. 

Chicagoans last week talked of putting 
Vice President Charles Gates Dawes at 
the head of a consolidated anti-crime com- 
mission to rehabilitate Chicago’s  self- 
respect. 


Policemen 

In most sizable U. S. cities, the police- 
men at traffic stops or walking their beats 
in residential districts make a practice of 
accosting peaceful citizens several times a 
year and shoving forward a printed ticket 
in a purposeful way. The ticket often re- 
sembles, in color and size, the card that 
one gets for speeding, parking without 
lights or committing a nuisance. The citi- 
zen’s relief is great when he finds that he 
has not been arrested, that the ticket is 
merely an admission to the next police- 
men’s ball or euchre-fest or field day. The 
citizen now exhibits his nonchalance in the 
presence of the Law, also his good-fellow- 
ship and good-citizenship, by buying the 
ticket, or several tickets. Not infre- 
quently the citizen caps his gesture by 
telling the officer to keep the tickets, pass 
‘em around to his friends and “kiddies.” 
The policeman, if not an imbecile, soon 
peddles the same tickets over again. 

Policemen being what they so often are, 
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Manhattanites were not surprised last 
week to see the chief social body of the 
local force, the Police Glee Club, exposed 
as follows: 

For two concerts, in halls with a ca- 
pacity of some 1,000 persons, 40,000 
tickets were printed and sold, the bulk of 
them in night clubs, restaurants, speak- 
easies. 

Manhattan’s policemen were not vastly | 
surprised, either, to learn that the Police 
Glee Club’s accounts, handled by two 
officers of rank, were $22,000 short. 





Comings & Goings 








Jose R. Capablanca, onetime world 
chess champion, left by the Mauretania, 
predicted gloomily that in 15 years the 
game of chess will be exhausted, every 
combination of moves will be known even | 
to amateurs. But he has a plan. Use a 
larger board, two additional pieces, four 
players. 

Mme. Halide Edib, Oriental feminist, 
sergeant in the Turkish army, once sen- 
tenced to death by a Sultan, arrived on the | 
Aquitania, to address the Williamstown | 
(Mass.) Institute of Politics. No Sultan- 
lover, Mme. Halide divulged secrets of the 
Turkish harems, permitted herself a social 
slur: “The better class of Turks never 
practiced polygamy and men who had 
harems were socially in disfavor, despite | 
the fact that the Sultans always had one. 
Public opinion in Turkey is against the 
harem. Polygamy is now bootleg.” 

Dr. Sven V. Knudsen herded 304 U. S. 
schoolboys aboard the Hellig Olav, bound 
on a goodwill tour of Scandinavia. What 
Pilgrim Knudsen told friends at the pier, 
what he may reveal to awed Scandinavi- 
ans, is this: “The boy of today is the man 
of tomorrow.” 

Count Leo Tolstoi, venerable, charm- 
ing son of the famed novelist, came on the 
De Grasse with two objects in view. One 
is to lecture during the Tolstoi centennial 
in August and September. The other is 
shrouded in deepest Slavic mystery. 

Emil Louis George Hohenthal de- 
parted on the Mauretania, weighted down 
by the titles of his high offices: Secretary 
of the European International Reform As- | 
sociation; European Commissioner of the 
World Prohibition Federation. His pres- 
ence in the U. S., he declared, is no longer 
needed. Reason: the U. S. is thoroughly 
dry. 

George Jean Nathan, dramatic critic 
(Judge, The American Mercury), came 
down the gangplank of the Aquitania with 
a message: “All over France I found Pil- 
sener at 124¢ a glass, and ice cold, too.” 

Capt. Robert Dollar, 84-year-old Pres- 
ident of the Dollar Steamship Co. (San 
Francisco), reached New York on the 
President Van Buren, rested from. his 
fourth trip around the world in five years. | 
Newsgatherers told him his line will equip | 
its new ships with airplanes. He wagged 
his square white beard with approval. “It’s 
a nice idea,” he grunted, “for people in a | 
hurry. I have never ridden in an airplane. 
I do not intend to.” | 

Widow Roosevelt, Parson Cadman, | 
Producer Anderson, Editor Lorimer, | 
with 1531 fellow-passengers, arrived on 
the Majestic. 











UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


... has all the features that have made the 
BELGENLAND Cruise the outstanding travel 
offering for five successive years—plus two added 
attractions: 

A three-day call at Peking, and an optional side 
trip of intense interest through the Dutch East 
Indies, including the island of Bali*, a route never 
before covered by any world cruise. 


Sails westward from New York Dee. 17—135 days 
—84 cities—28,000 miles—$1750 (up) all ex- 
penses included. Operated jointly by Red Star 
Line and American Express Co. For information 
apply to either Red Star Line or to American 
Express Company, 65, Broadway, New York. | 


*For vivid description of Bali see article in National Geographic 
Magazine of March, 1928. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUIJES 
BY WHITE JTAR LINE 


The popular ADRIATIC and LAURENTIC are again 
scheduled for Mediterranean Cruises de luxe of 46 days 
each, sailing Jan. 10, 19, Feb. 28 and Mar. 9. 


Four cruises over the same delightful itinerary permit 
latitude in your trip. Stop over wherever you wish and 
proceed on a later sailing under the same management. 


Rates from $695, including shore excursions. 


Apply for literature and complete information. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Ne. 1 Broadway, New York, our offices elsewhere, or any 
authorized steamship agent. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Ring Around Nobile 


Excitedly played by citizens of many 
lands, last week, was the game of Ring 
Around Nobile—a question game. Was 
that Swede really eaten by those two 
Italians? Would Dictator Mussolini snub 
and degrade General Nobile? What about 
Titina, the General’s little, yapping fox 
terrier bitch? Why wasn’t she eaten? Is 
bitch eating worse than cannibalism? 

Russia. Moscow and Leningrad saw 
redder than usual, last week, as the great 
Communist newspapers Pravda (“Truth”’) 
and ZJsvestia (“News”) flayed “these 
Fascist swine!” An editorial in Pravda— 
whose editor is Nikolai Bukharin, closest 
associate of Dictator Josef Stalin (see 
Russ1a)—keynoted significantly thus: 

“Here in Russia we know the true mean- 
ing of the word comrade. Among the 
Fascisti it means every man for himself.” 

Copied from Pravda and reprinted by 
hundreds of provincial papers was a ribald, 
satanic poem by Comrade Vladimir Mya- 
kofski, entitled Cross and Champagne. 
Based on the undisputed facts that Gen- 
eral Nobile dropped upon the North Polar 
region a large cross blessed by the Pope 
and carried a supply of champagne in 
which to toast this event, the poem soars 
into the very zenith of satiric sacrilege 
and “Champagne Popery.’* 

Coldly, factually the Soviet press serv- 
ice Tass presented details on the basis of 
which cannibalism might be imputed to 
Captains Filipo Zappi and Alberto Mari- 
ano (respectively Pilot and Navigator of 
the Nobile dirigible /talia), who set off 
to tramp across the ice to land with the 
Swedish meteorologist Dr. Finn Malmgren, 
but were alone when rescued (Time, July 
23). 

Tass reported that, on the day before 
the rescue of Zappi and Mariano, a Soviet 
plane photographed them from the air, 
and that a third man or his remains was 
then visible, prostrate on the ice. Tass 
told that when Captain Zappi was rescued 
he said that Dr. Malmgren had been left 
behind some days previously (at his own 
request) to die. Tass stated that Captain 
Zappl was wearing, when rescued, Dr. 
Malmgren’s fur boots and coat, and two 
other pairs of fur boots and two other 
coats—whereas Zappi’s comrade, Captain 
Mariano, seemed sick, weak, and wore no 
fur hoots. 

Since the correspondent of Tass was the 
only newspaperman aboard the Soviet res- 
cue ship Krassin his despatches could not 
be cross-checked from others. The Cap- 
tain of the Krassin, a Norwegian, Herr 
Egge, displayed the wise and characteristic 
taciturnity of his people. 

Three days later, Captain Zappi was 
spirited into Stockholm, where he shed a 
thorough-going flood of tears before the 
aged mother of Dr. Malmgren and sobbed: 
“That Soviet aviator must have seen a 
pair of leather trousers which we had 


*The Papal table is usually supplied with 


Italian, not French, wines. 


thrown away. ...I have a clear con- 
science before God. ... Dr. Malmgren 
and we were friends and brothers. . . . 
When he ordered us to go on he would not 
accept any provisions and lay down upon 
the ice, clad only in his sport suit... . 
You know him, Donna Malmgren. All 
we could do was to obey him. He was 
like that.” 

Frau Malmgren was quoted by corre- 
spondents thus: “I feel perfectly calm. I 
believe absolutely that Captain Zappi has 
told the truth.” 

Sweden. As the Lapland Express, 
carrying Nobile & Party, rushed across 
Sweden, last week, a few, sympathetic 
peasants, one a child of six, brought wild 
flowers to General Nobile when the express 
made its usual frequent halts. But the 
Italian’s special car was carefully switched 
around the suburbs of Stockholm—home 
of Dr. Finn Malmgren—lest any mob 
should lynch. 

Italy. Signor Benito Mussolini said: 

“Naturally, an inquiry will be made— 
in Italy by prominent Italian officials. Any 
suggestion for any other inquiry would be 
absurd and offensive, and if it were ad- 
vanced from any quarter it would be im- 
mediately rejected.” 

The Italian Air Ministry took the in- 
genious position that since General Nobile 
is a resident of Milan his return and for- 
mal welcome concern that city alone. 
But even the most disciplined Fascist can- 
not disremember how Rome and all Italy 
welcomed and gloried in Umberto Nobile 
when he returned from the _ successful 
Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile flight around 
the Pole (Time, May 17 and 24, 1926). 

As the General’s car rolled into Milan, 
Fascists cheered, faith unshaken. 

Multinational. The great Arctic ex- 
plorer, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, scion of 
Danish stock, born in Canada, alumnus 
of Harvard, resident of Manhattan, ap- 
propriately put an astute, multinational 
period to the Nobile affair last week. Said 
he: 

“Tt was generally known before Nobile 
left that he had no experience in Arctic 
conditions. It would have been proper to 
criticize him on that ground before he 
started, but such criticism is out of place 
at present. 

“T don't know what happened to Malm- 
gren, whether he was left to die, whether 
he was stripped of his clothing, whether 
his body was eaten by his companions. 
Perhaps no one will ever know. 

“But it is clear to me that Zappi and 
Mariano, in going on ahead, felt that they 
were acting as a relief expedition for the 
entire party they had left behind them on 
the ice. As a matter of fact, it might 
easily have happened that their conduct 
might have been the means of saving the 
others. 

“T hope political considerations will not 
prevent the truth from being told.” 

Titina. Latest despatches reported 
Titina well and still happy. She was not 
eaten because the main Nobile party, 
with which she sagaciously remained, was 
never out of other food. 





STANLEY MELBOURNE BRUCE 
His colleague prefers pigs. 


AUSTRALIA 


Pigfancier v. Planefancier 


His Majesty’s Prime Minister in Aus- 
tralia is brisk, kinetic, remorselessly 
logical Stanley Melbourne Bruce—a 
statesman as different as possible from His 
Majesty’s Prime Minister in Great Britain, 
kindly, honest, incurably emotional Stan- 
ley Baldwin. 

The hobby of beloved Prime Minister 
Baldwin is keeping pigs, prime pigs, prize 
pigs. The daily sport of popular Prime 
Minister Bruce is to hop from home to 
office by private airplane, hop back, and 
thus stable his winged mount in the cellar 
of his residence. Last week Pigfancier 
Baldwin and Planefancier Bruce became 
thoroughly vexed with one another over 
the vital problem of British unemploy- 
ment. 


Cables flashed from England to Aus- 
tralia told that Mr. Baldwin said, last 
week, in the British House of Commons: 

“The state of permanent unemployment 
in Great Britain may now be considered 
an Empire emergency. ... His Majes- 
ty’s Government in Great Britain will 
continue the policy of loan enabling any 
British workman to emigrate to the Do- 
minions, providing that he has been as- 
sured a job there. ... But something 
more is needed. Remember that it was 
not by a slow, restricted process of immi- 
gration, confined to guaranteed employ- 
ment, that the Dominions were founded 
and began their splendid history. . . . Our 
British workpeople . . . who want to try 
their luck in the Dominions . . . want to 
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use their skill in that spirit of adventure 
which stirred in the old pioneers. Yet the 
cail for adventurers does not come across 
to us now, as it used to in the old days. 
. . . By all means let the Dominion Gov- 
ernments get men from here to do agri- 
cultural work ... but ... the Domin- 
ions cannot rest on agriculture alone, nor 
do all these going out from England want 
to do agricultural work. . . . The spirit 
of pioneering in other lines must be en- 
couraged.” 

When Pigfancier Baldwin’s emotional 
appeal had received a thorough scanning 
in Australia, Planefancier Bruce declared 
with coldest logic: “I unhesitatingly re- 
affirm my great desire for an ever increas- 
ing flow of British people into Australia, 
but the flow must be conditioned upon its 
quality and upon our power of absorption. 

. . Australia is not going to undermine 
her national health by lowering the stand- 
ards of fitness of immigrants. . . .” 

Loyal citizens of the Empire put quickly 
out of mind this undignified squabble be- 
tween two of His Majesty’s Prime Minis- 
ters. Hopefully they turned to consider 
two additional and alternative measures 
designed to reduce unemployment which 
were proposed, last week, to the House of 
Commons by harassed Stanley Baldwin. 
First came a promise that the Baldwin 
Government will shortly force reduction 
of British freight rates on coal, in an 
effort to stimulate that industry, and re- 
lieve unemployment among miners. Sec- 
ond, Mr. Baldwin announced that Simon 
Joseph Fraser, Baron Lovat, Permanent 
Undersecretary of the Dominions Office, 
will shortly set sail for Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand, to prepare a survey 
and general plan for integrating the man- 
power needs of Daughter Dominions with 
the job needs of Mother Britain. 

The projects, after being amply aired 
by Prime Minister Baldwin (Conserva- 
tive), were roundly flayed by onetime 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Philip Snow- 
den (Laborite) as ‘‘an abject confession of 
the Government’s hopelessness and _ fail- 
ure.” Thereupon 151 of the 157 Laborite 
M. P.’s voted for a motion censuring the 
Government’s ineffectiveness in dealing 
with the tragic national problem of un- 
employment. Although Conservatives 
number 412, the Labor motion was de- 
feated by an adverse vote of only 331. 

Explanation: Even Conservatives are 
becoming worried at Mr. Baldwin’s fail- 
ure to reduce the number of the unem- 
ployed, which now stands at 1,242,000, an 
increase in the last year. of 206,000. Not 
since the brief, disastrous period of the 
General Strike (Time, May 10 to 24, 
1926) have so many Britons been jobless. 
Ominous last week was a warning issued 
by the Government’s Industrial Transfer 
Board that there are now at least 200,000 
“permanently unemployed” British coal 
miners who must either be transferred to 
other employment or continue indefinitely 
half-starved upon the dole. 

A most drastic move to prevent further 
increase in unemployment was made, last 
week, quite independently of the Govern- 
ment, by the British Railway Managers 
Association and the Great National 
Unions of locomotive engineers, firemen, 


railway men and railway clubs. Jointly 
and solemnly they covenanted that for 
the next twelvemonth a cut of 239% in pay 
will be accepted by every underling execu- 
tive officer and director of the railways 
concerned. 

Contrarywise, 500,000 Manchester cot- 
ton workers announced last week, that 
they would strike for higher pay, but were 
locked out before they could strike by 
irate employers. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Funny Old Things 


Hero-worshipping men-children of Gig- 
gleswick School, Yorkshire, were addressed 
last fortnight by Lord Byng of Vimy, 65, 
the grizzled War hero who is about to be- 
come Police Commissioner at London’s 
famed Scotland Yard. 

Even at Giggleswick little boys know 
that Scotland Yard has been rocked by 
scandalous exposures (TIME, July 16) and 
that the weighty War prestige of Lord 
Byng is counted on to steady matters 
down. Especially do naughty little Giggles- 
wickers know about Miss Irene Savidge, 
who was made to show her pink petticoat 
in the course of a Scotland Yard Third 
Degree which caused the scandal to break. 

With a rousing, boyish cheer the Gig- 
gleswickers greeted great Viscount Byng 
of Vimy. At 65 some men have grown a 
little old, querulous and malapropian but 
Hero Byng would speak inspiring words. 
Soon his address climaxed as follows: “We 
funny old things look to you lads to be 
the future leaders of the country.” 


Made public last week were the major- 
ity and minority reports of the Extra- 
ordinary Tribunal constituted by joint 
action of both Houses of Parliament to de- 
termine whether or not an improper Third 
Degree had been administered to Miss 
Irene Savidge, an admittedly innocent 
young woman. The majority report stated 
that the Scotland Yard police had acted 
in accordance with traditional procedure 
and must not therefore be censured, but 
added that the procedure ought to be 
modified to protect from embarrassment 


or indignities innocent ‘persons summoned 


to the Yard for questioning. 

Promptly the recommended modifica- 
tions were ordered introduced at Scotland 
Yard by special fiat of the Home Secre- 
tary, Sir William (‘“Jix”) Joynson-Hicks 
(Arch-Conservative ). 

The minority report, signed by a Labor- 
ite, flayed Scotland Yard for administer- 
ing an indefensible and scandalous Third 
Degree, accused police inspectors of col- 
lusion and prevarication, and expressed 
the opinion that Inspector Collins, who 
grilled Miss Savidge, had deliberately 
twisted her replies in a misleading manner 
for purposes of police record. 


A most unfortunate impression was cre- 
ated when a Laborite asked “Does cor- 
ruption exist at Scotland Yard?” and Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks triumphantly and 
almost airily replied: “I think not. People 
tell me stories of that sort from time to 
time, but they won’t hold water.” 


GERMANY 


Paradox 

So preponderantly and increasingly So- 
cialist and Pacifist are the Germans of 
today that, last week, Socialist Prime Min- 
ister Herman Miiller announced, for the 
first time, suspension of the annual army 
maneuvers scheduled to take place next 
fall. 

Simultaneously a letter sped from Wil- 
helm II to the Kaiser Wilhelm Association 
at Berlin, stating that the onetime All 
Highest War Lord still envisions “a day 
when the problem may arise of liberating 
the German Fatherland by reéstablishing 
it under its Kaiser and hereditary Prince.” 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Queen Emma Celebrates 

With habitual gravity and majesty the 
Queen Mother of the Netherlands re- 
turned, last week, to her Summer Palace at 
Soestdyk, after completing a series of 
State visits to each of the eleven prov- 
inces of Holland. From the Zuider Zee to 
Zealand loyal Dutchmen had barked gruff 
cheers. And now good Queen Mother 
Emma was home in time for a placid cele- 
bration of her 7oth birthday. 

Century-old trees, towering above the 
low, squat Summer Palace, seemed to rus- 
tle discreet congratulations to a Queen now 
almost as venerable and quite as upstand- 
ing as they. How much the royal trees 
have looked upon, and how much she. . . . 

Princess Emma. Sixty-two was the 
age of dissolute King Willem III of the 
Netherlands, justly famed as “The Dutch 
Don Juan,” when in 1879 he married Prin- 
cess Emma of Waldeck-Pyrmont, who was 
then 21. 

Dutch courtiers know a story of how 
the little Princess made herself Queen of 
the Netherlands by a single bold stroke. 
Senile King Willem had been paying court 
to her elder sister, Princess Helen, who 
tactfully refused him on account of his 
age and reputatien. At this crucial mo- 








Goop QuEEN EMMA 
Said, “Naughty!” with her eyes. 
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ment young blooming Princess Emma is 
said to have entered the room, exclaiming 
reproachfully, “Oh Helen, J should never 
refuse to be a queen!” 

To counteract the sensation produced 
by this generally believed tale, Princess 
Emma’s mother herself arranged to con- 
vey a subsequently made proposal of mar- 
riage from King Willem to Princess Emma, 
and gave out that the “surprised” Princess 
cast down her eyes, exclaiming, “Oh 
Mother! Do you want me to accept him? 
Do you order me to do so?” 

“No, no, dear child. Make your own 
choice. Only the King is lonely and un- 
happy.” 

-“Unhappy,” cried Little Minx Emma, 
according to her mother, “Then I will go 
to him and to them—my future subjects! 
I will do my duty, with God’s help.” 

Queen Emma. When Old King Willem 
proceeded to beget the present Queen Wil- 
helmina of the Netherlands, her mother, 
Queen Emma, had much ado to control a 
little Princess even more energetic, ex- 
uberant and wilful than she had been her- 
self. For example, the Present Queen of 
the Netherlands behaved most obstreper- 
ously when, at the age of nine, she was 
compelled to change trains at a small rail- 
way station. Rushing up to the station 
master she stamped her foot, cried: “I am 
afraid, Meinheer, that you are negligent. 
. . . Lam the Princess of the Netherlands, 
sole heiress to the Throne. . . . I am not 
accustomed to change trains.” 

Oddly enough such displays of temper 
proved extremely popular among stolid 
Hollanders, who rejoiced that their Crown 
Princess seemed to possess all the charac- 
teristic dash and spirit of the Royal House 
of Orange. Wise Queen Emma curbed her 
daughter so adroitly that the present 
Queen Wilhelmina was once heard to ex- 
claim with girlish penitence. ‘Oh, I’ve 
been naughty again! Mother says so with 
her eyes.” 

Queen Mother Emma. The death of 
King Willem (1890) and the ascension of 
Queen Wilhelmina reduced Widow Emma 
to the obscurity of Queen Motherhood. 
Withdrawing to her own palace, she plac- 
idly -watched while the high spirits of 
Queen Wilhelmina were tamed by respon- 
sibility until today Her Majesty is ad- 
dicted to coining and obeying such dull 
maxims as: “By respecting traditions we 
honor the Dead, who have created them 
through toil and labor.” 

Quite tame is the present Crown Prin- 
cess Juliana of the Netherlands, plump 
product of a mother who has definitely set- 
tled down. 

Birthday Flush. On the 7oth birthday 
of Queen Emma, last week, the chief 
demonstration took the form of a cavalry 
charge by 150 horsemen up the leafy ave- 
nue of the Summer Palace. The cavalry- 
men were of 21 nations and are in Holland 
as equestrian performers in the famed 
Olympic Games (see p. 24). 

Netherlands recalled that Her Majesty 
Queen Wilhelmina exhibits a pious, Protes- 
tant aversion for the Olympic Games, 
which she regards as a deplorable pagan 
survival from the pre-Christian days of 
Ancient Greece. 
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BELGIUM 
Majesties to Congo 
(See front cover) 
Along that riverbank a thousand miles 
Tattooed cannibals danced in files... . 
Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, Boom! 
Boom, steal the pigmies... . 
Boom, kill the white men. .. . 
From the mouth of the Congo 
To the Mountains of the Moon. 
—‘“The Congo.” (Vachel Lindsay.) . 
More than three miles tall, the “Moun- 
tains of the Moon” tower above Central 














GALLANT KiInG LEOPOLD 


“TLovelier than either . . .”’ said he to 


his queen. 


Africa, regal in tremendous ermine robes 
of perpetual snow. Last week a white 
King & Queen passed with the pomp of 
a state visit before the white Moon Moun- 
tains. Black buck Negroes and black 
buxom Negresses prostrated themselves, 
as was fitting, before His Majesty Albert I, 
King of the Belgians and of Belgian Congo 
Blackamoors—and Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth. The white Sovereigns, com- 
placent, were on tour through their Afric 
domains, which are larger in area than 
all Western Europe and contain almost 
as many Blackamoors as does the U. S. 


Like some prodigious bended bow the 
River Congo curves away from the Moon 
Mountains and flows 3.000 miles across 
Africa to the Atlantic. Of all rivers what- 
soever, only the Amazon, in Brazil, is 
greater. Every time a second ticks, prodi- 
gal Mother Congo empties into the ocean 
more than a million cubic feet of water. 

Stopping last week beside a river of 
such magnitude, Their Belgian Majesties 
must have given many a thought to the 
cold, relentless businessman who first ex- 
ploited good Mother Congo and her Black- 
amoors as his hirelings, slaves and strum- 
pets. The strumpeteer was King Leopold 
II of the Belgians (1835-1909), detested 


uncle and immediate predecessor of be- 
loved King Albert I. 

Uncle Leopold went wickedly a-travel- 
ing when he was Crown Prince, to India, 
to China, to Japan and home around 
Africa, with a momentous visit to Mother 
Congo. 

Memories of Congoland germinated in 
the shrewd brain of Uncle Leopold and 
flowered when he became King. The mas- 
ter move of his long and wily reign was to 
call the International Conference of 1876 
at Brussels, where he piously proposed to 
the Great Powers a program for “civiliz- 
ing’ the Congo and suppressing slavery 
there. The expense of these good works 
was to be generously defrayed from His 
Majesty’s privy purse. Not until a gen- 
eration later did the Powers fully realize 
that they had allowed Uncle Leopold to 
seize, under humanitarian pretexts, one 
of the richest colonial empires on the 
Globe. 

Astounding is the story of how British- 
born & U. S.-bred Henry Morton Stanley, 
greatest African explorer, sought to con- 
vince U. S. and British statesmen of the 
boundless worth of the Congo; of how he 
was feted as an explorer but had his prac- 
tical suggestions ignored, and finally joined 
reluctant forces with Belgium’s Leopold. 

Belated exposures of “Belgian Atroc- 
ities” in the Congo—true tales of Black- 
amoors whose hands were hacked off when 
they failed to bring in sufficient rubber or 
ivory—were utilized by the Powers to 
compel Uncle Leopold to grant them more 
favorable trading privileges in his Congo. 

Thereafter, as before, the fabulous 
wealth wrung from strumpeteered Mother 
Congo was lavished by Wicked Uncle Leo- 
pold chiefly upon public works* in Bel- 
gium; secondarily upon his many and riot- 
ously extravagant mistresses; and lastly 
upon his Queen, Marie Henriette, “The 
Rose of Brabant,” a great-niece of Marie 
Antoinette, a  great-granddaughter of 
Maria Theresa, and “‘lovelier than either” 
—as gallant King Leopold often told her. 

Uncle Leopold visited the Congo as 
Monarch about 1860, receiving abject 
homage. Nephew Albert toured the Congo 
in 1909 as Crown Prince. This, the pres- 
ent state visit of King Albert, is a réap- 
parition royale after 19 years. 

Significant was the cordial approval of 
Queen Elizabeth which was manifested, 
last week, by inhabitants of Ruanda, 
Africa, a onetime German colony now held 
by Belgium under a League of Nations 
mandate. Ruandans approve the present 
Queen of the Belgians because they know 
her to be 100% German, know that her 
father was Duke Charles of Bavaria (Ger- 
many), know that she married King AI- 
bert in Munich, Germany. For her sake 


generous Ruandans overlook her  hus- 
band’s anti-German sentiments. 

Their Majesties’ present Afric tour 
was preluded when they left Antwerp 


some weeks ago on the steamer T/hysville, 
but began in earnest as they landed at 

*Such as the Palace of Justice, in Brussels, 
boasted to be the largest secular edifice in 
Europe. 
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Boma, in the mouth of Mother Congo. 
The big black toe of Congoland was their 
objective—namely the city of Elizabeth- 
ville, which lies 900 miles inland, at the 
very toe and tip of the Belgian Congo, 
just where it touches Great Britain’s col- 
ony of Northern Rhodesia (so named after 
its exploiter, Cecil John Rhodes). 
Between Elizabethville and Port Franc- 
qui (named after the rehabilitator of Bel- 
gium’s currency, former Finance Minister 
Emile Francqui) lie the Katanga Moun- 
tains, rich in copper, and over them runs a 
660 mile long railway which King & Queen 
proceeded to inaugurate. Local copper ex- 
ecutives dolefully informed His Majesty 
that their Blackamoor miners have tribally 
combined to enforce a ruinous wage of 
12¢ per day—the standard pay for such 
labor elsewhere in the Congo being 4¢. 


Close to Port Francqui and duly in- 
spected by Their Majesties hums Lever- 
ville, a famed palm-oil extracting centre 
of the great British firm of Lever Broth- 
ers, “World’s Largest Soap Makers.” 

The late, picturesque William Hesketh 
Lever, who became Viscount Leverhulme, 
was a favored business crony of Uncle 
Leopold, and profited accordingly. 

Quaint was Mr. Lever’s presentation to 
King Leopold II of an ivory box contain- 
ing the first cake of soap made from Congo 
palm-oil extracted at Leverville. 

Uncle Leopold, whom no gift could daz- 
zle, afterwards said that the presentation 
cake ‘“‘stank cursedly and wouldn’t lather,” 
when he sought to use it “out of compli- 
ment to M. Lever.” 


Descending the Congo valley, last week, 
on, their way back to the Atlantic, King 
Albert & Queen Elizabeth came, after 
passing the Mountains of the Moon, to the 
border of what is perhaps the Congo’s 
greatest wonder: the “Pigmy Forest,” also 
called the “Stanley Forest” and _ the 
“Great Forest of the Congo.” 

Strong, hearty, cheerful, white men 
have not seldom emerged from a journey 
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Picmy Famity & Doc 


All cleanly cats eschew the place. 


through the Pigmy Forest with hair 
turned white and mind temporarily un- 
hinged by its stark terror. 

Darkness. The Great Forest is always 
dark. So prodigious is the foliage that 
even at high noon deep twilight reigns. 

Jungle. The mass of tangled, choking 
creepers must be chopped through at every 
step, and actually closes behind the ex- 
plorer within 48 hours, so that if he would 
retrace his steps he must again chop. 

Ooze. Since no drying sunshine ever 
penetrates, the Pigmy Forest is bottomed 
by a slimy ooze. Lions, tigers and all 
cleanly cats eschew the foul place, but 
snakes, lizards and—in the oozy lakes— 
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Roo! 


crocodiles are noxiously at home. Branded 
upon memory may remain a fight between 
two mammoth crocodiles, each some 20 
feet long—savage devils, mercilessly tear- 
ing, raking, lunging, thrashing the ooze 
with loud slaps of mighty tails. The eyes 
seem to glare with sheer hate, remorse- 
less, soulless, infernal. The defeated croco- 
dile, mangled and dead, is not eaten until 
it has partially decayed and thus become 
more succulent to the victor. 

Pigmies. Suspicious of the white man, 
Congo Pigmies often set thin, poisoned 
stakes point upward in his path. He, 
knowing or fearing that they are always 
watching, perhaps with poisoned arrows 
drawn, may without difficulty become 
crazed with fear. 

The few whites who claim familiarity 
with Congo Pigmies have reported that 
these four-foot folk not only claim to be 
descended from monkeys, but state that 
they know they are, because the Congo 
Monkeys still occasionally live with them. 


Their Belgian Majesties of course 
avoided the terrors and obscenities of the 
Pigmy Forest, last week, merely sailing 
past its extremity in a prim Congo 
steamer. Near Stanleyville the “Seven 
Cataracts ‘of the Congo” or “Stanley 
Falls” halted the royal steamer, and King 
& Queen were obliged to motor around 
the Cataracts. 

Before proceeding downstream to the 
Atlantic (1,500 miles) King Albert re- 
ceived the homage of several onetime can- 
nibal tribes, two being notorious back- 
sliders. A sprinkling of Pigmies had been 
drummed up and Their Majesties inspected 
with interest the cleanest, tamest, least 
savage. 

On their way home to Belgium, King 
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choose to run 


Anp run—and run— 
and run—in no un- 
certain language, for 
miles—and miles— 
and miles—Fisk Tires! 


Because of the ex- 
clusive Fisk “Filler- 
less Cord” construc- 
tion, Fisk Tires cannot 
help but choose to 
give extra miles with 
true economy. And, in 
addition, greater rid- 
ing comfort,increased 


safety.. Choose Fisks. 


Listen to the Fisk 
“Time to Re-Tire’ pro- 


gramevery Monday eve- 
ning. The Fisk platform: 
“Moreand More Miles” 
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Albert and, Queen Elizabeth will pass a 
bleak spot in the English channel where, 
in September 1917, a German submarine 
torpedoed the Belgian steamer Elizabeth- 
ville in the safe of which was locked the 
entire diamond output of the Congo for 
1917, valued at $10,000,000. The Govern- 
ment of His Belgian Majesty has just 
employed an Italian deep sea diving firm 
which proposes to raise the safe by means 
of a potent submarine magnet. 


ITALY 


Roaring to Rome 


The Signor and the Signora Mussolini 
occupy the same residence for a few days 
each year, usually at Christmas tide and 
on fis birthday. Last week the Signor 
Mussolini was forty-five, dutifully ap- 
proached his spouse at Capena, their farm 
in northern Italy, and next morning drove 
his racing car roaring back to Rome. 
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“Fecund Activity” 

The meek, cowed Cabinet of Prime Min- 
ister Benito Mussolini met last week for 
the first time since he sensationally “ro- 
tated” (dismissed) Finance Minister Count 
Volpi and several other most distinguished 
statesmen (TIME, July 16, 23). 

“My ministers are rotated,” explained 
Signor Mussolini to his ministers, “when 
each accomplishes a cycle of fecund activ- 
ity... . The cycle of Count Volpi as 
Finance Minister was completed with the 
stabilization of the lira on a basis of gold. 
. . . He has immortalized his name.” 

The new Finance Minister, Senator An- 
tonio Mosconi, a Venetian aristocrat, was 
next informed that he is expected to im- 
mortalize jis name rounding out a fecund 
cycle bounded by Six Points: 

1) “Immutable maintainance of the 
present level of stabilization (1 lira equals 
$.0526).” 

2) Total curtailment of foreign bor- 
rowing by the State, plus drastic censor- 
ship of private Italian loan flotations 
abroad. 

3) Stern coercion of Italian tax evaders 
and delinquents, “who are the _ vilest 
leeches sucking the blood of human so- 
ciety.” 

4) “Resolute avoidance of any increase 
in taxation.” 

5) “Introduction of the most crystal- 
line simplicity and clarity in all state ac- 
counts, so that each citizen, without the 
aid of metaphysics of accounting or com- 
puting machines, can read them and under- 
stand them.” 

6) “Vigilant economy and inflexible re- 
fusal to authorize any economic enterprise 
not considered vital.” 

Clearly the stringency of this Six Point 
Cycle means that /] Duce will not stop 
short of so-called “Wartime measures” to 
ensure the fiscal recovery of Italy and 
prompt payment of her war debts. Cease- 
less and ever potent must be Finance Min- 
ister Mosconi’s fecund activity. 

Inspiring to him, last week, was the 
fact that Italy’s germinal grain fields are 
‘now sprouting and flourishing with an ac- 
tivity announced to promise bumper crops. 
So impetuously potent is the grain, this 
summer, that demands for agricultural 
laborers have reduced the number of Ital- 
ians unemployed from 447,021 last Janu- 
ary to 429,211 last month, 
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“Americans . . . reprehensible!” 


“They knowingly misled French justice! 
The role of these Americans was blame- 
worthy and reprehensible.” 

Thus intoned M. le Juge Adolphe Wat- 
tine of the First Civil Tribunal of Paris, 
last week. He had just rebuked and sus- 
pended three French divorce lawyers— 
Maitres Moreau, Legrand and Prestal— 
and was now warming up to flay their 
U. S. divorce clients and especially those 
U. S. lawyers who act in Paris as inter- 
mediaires between would-be-divorcees and 
the French avocats who alone may argue 
cases before the Paris Bar. 

Roundly naming names, Judge Wattine 
mentioned Dudley Field Malone, onetime 
Collector of the Port of New York, Ben- 
jamin H. Conner, President of the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce at Paris, and 
a half dozen more expatriate U. S. lawyers 
as especial objects of his wrath. 

As a first and most vital precaution 
Registrar Chipot of the Civil Court was 
placed on trial, last week, before all the 
119 Magistrates entitled to sit upon that 
high tribunal. Registrar Chipot is entitled 
to charge to francs (40¢) for “handling 
and filing” divorce papers; but he was 
gravely accused of accepting as much as 
20 or even 25 francs (80¢ or $1) as an 
illegal fee or bribe for “expediting” the 
papers. 

Piteously M. Le Registrar Chipot plead 
that when the franc declined to one fourth 
its pre-War value, “it became customary 
for us poor registrars to accept whatever 
fees were offered.” The 119 judges, 
touched by this appeal, suspended Regis- 
trar Chipot for two months only, then ad- 
justed his suspension to fall exactly within 
the two months annual vacation of the 
Court, at which time the Registrar has no 
duties and no opportunity to earn fees, 
take bribes. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


“Serbian Angels” 

The king of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes rules three major peoples and 
several minor, despite the fact that all are 
lumped together as “Jugoslavia.” Last 
week, King Alexander incensed his Croats 
to fury by entrusting the task of forming 
a cabinet to a Slovene who promptly 
grouped about himself Serb ministers. 

The 800,000 Croats in the U. S. echoed 
Croat Publicist Stanko Hranilovich when 
he declared in Manhattan last week: 
“Since. 1918 the Croats of Jugoslavia have 
been oppressed and terrorized by the 
Serbs. . . . Croatian schools have been 
closed and now Croatian children are 
taught that they are Serbs living under a 
Serbian heaven, ruled by a Serbian god 
who is attended by Serbian angels.” 

The new Slovene Prime Minister is a 
Roman Catholic priest, Father Anton 
Korosec who was Minister of Interior in 
the recently fallen cabinet of Serb Velia 
Vukichevich. The cabinet was obliged to 
resign by the titanic scandal which ensued 
when a deputy of the government party 
shot two Croatian deputies dead on the 
floor of the Skupshtina (parliament) and 
wounded three other Croats, including 
famed Stefan Raditch, leader of the 
Croatian party (TrME, July 2). 
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RUSSIA 
Red Menace 


When vigilant conservatives denounce 
“The Red Menace of Moscow!” they 
commonly have in mind (however vaguely 
or ignorantly) the Communist organiza- 
tion for world propaganda which is famed 
and dreaded as the ‘Third Internationale” 
but is actually named the Third Inter- 
national Association of Workingmen. 

Last week the Communist party of the 
U. S. sent to Moscow as delegates to the 
sixth conference of the Third Inter- 
nationale, Comrade John Pepper & Com- 
rade John Loveday. A total of 50 nations 
were represented. Cheers rose all round 
Comrade Loveday, when he cried: “A free 
proletarian ‘state will’arise in the U. S. on 
the ruins of capitalism!” 

In short, the “Red Menace of Moscow” 
was in plenary and executive session, for 
the first time in four years. Conservatives 
redoubled nervous vigilance. Calm im- 
partial observers refreshed their memories 
as to the actual nature of the .Interna- 
tionale by re-reading Article I of its Con- 
stitution. Text: 

The new International Workmen’s As- 
sociation is formed for the organization of 
joint action by the proletariats of various 
countries, who are struggling for the same 
aims; the overthrow of capitalism, the 
creation of a dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat and an International Soviet Republic 
for the complete abolition of classes and 
the realization of Socialism, the first ste? 
towards a Communist society. 


Acting as Chairman of the “Red Men- 
ace” last week, and preserving strictest 
order was Comrade Nikolai Bukharin. To- 
day he is right-hand henchman to Dictator 
of Soviet Russia Josef Stalin, many of 
whose speeches he is believed to write. 
Pounding for order in parliamentary fash- 
ion, Chairman Bukharin announced the 
following agenda of subjects for discus- 
sion: 

1) Reiteration of the program of world 
revolution. 

2) Encouragement of Communism in 
nationalist China and India. 

3) Defensive measures against the wars 
being planned by Capitalism. 

4) Encouragement of revolt movements 
in all colonies held by imperialistic powers 

5) Inspection of the condition of the 
All-Union Communist party of the Soviet 
Union. 


Keenest excitement kindled over the last 
agenda item. It flung on the carpet the 
major issue of contemporary Russia—the 
issue between Soviet Dictator Josef Stalin 
and the great Communist whom he has 
exiled (Trme, Jan. 23, 30), famed Leon 
Trotsky, creator of the Red Army. 

Stalin stands for the more reactionary 
and Trotsky for the more revolutionary 
elements among Russian Communists. 
Stalin and Trotsky both claim to be the 
“intellectual successor” to the late Father 
of the Soviet Union, Nikolai Lenin, whose 
words are still the guiding oracles of 


Soviet policy. Stalin has triumphed over 
Trotsky and his chief followers, expelling 
them from the Communist party and ban- 
ishing them from Soviet Russia. But last 
week Trotsky’s case was brought before 
the Delegates of the Internationale as 





Everyday is 
Election Day 


orNational 





Advertisers 


oe 


N” simply one day every 
four years but every day 


every year there is an election 
that decides the fate of adver- 
tised products. 


It is held in millions of 
homes when the family gathers 
at the dinner table or after 
dinner in the living room. 
What’s to be done about a new 
car? Shall we have tile or 
linoleum on the sun-porch? 
Should Dad get a Panama or 
a stiff-brimmed straw hat? 

Casually and informally a 
dozen products—perhaps 
yours among them —are 
weighed, compared, accepted, 
rejected. And the majority 
rules whether it’s a question 
of selecting a president or a 


breakfast food. 


Sf 


That is the reason an increas- 
ing number of national ad- 
vertisers are finding it most 
economical and effective to 
advertise in magazines that 
reach and influence two or 
more members of the family. 

In its appeal to all the fam- 
ily, one magazine, The Ameri- 
can, leads all others. As a 
woman’s magazine alone, it 
usually ranks second or third. 
As a man’s magazine, first or 
second. But in its combined 
reading by fathers, mothers 
and young people, it is over- 
whelmingly first. 


Ifyou want to reachthe entire 

’ familyin2,200,000real Amer- 
ican homes, you can do it by 
using The American Magazine 
—and at one advertising cost. 


They buy by majority vote . « - 


Four impartial investigations have 
shown recently that two or more 
members of the family influence 
most purchases. 


A mail questionnaire to 3,000 
readers of The American Magazine, 
a mail questionnaire sent by 22 re- 
tailers in 15 cities to 10,845 custom- 
ers, a great university a 
1,000 telephone subscribers in 10 
cities, a house-to-house canvass of 
1,050 homes in 27 cities and towns 
—all proved that two or more mem- 


The Crowell Publishing 


bers of the family influence the 
buying of practically every product 
that enters the home. 

Balance those buying-habit sur- 
veys with the fact that nearly half- 
okenteed investigations have been 
made which prove The American 
Magazine to be overwhelmingly 
first in its combined reading by 
the entire family and you can 
readily realize the economy to ad- 
vertisers in the use of The American 
Magazine. 


Company, New York City 
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E RIGIDAIRE and 


THE OPEN MIND 


Ki iebenpin years ago General Motors asked: “Is there 
any service which can be rendered inside the home 
comparable to the service which the automobile renders 
outside? 


Already the Delco-Light division was carrying the 
comforts of electric light and power to farm homes. 
Electric refrigeration was in its infancy, and General 
Motors, acquiring Frigidaire, set its research organiza- 
tions to work to improve it. 


Having accomplished this, the next step was to in- 
crease production and reduce costs so that the price 
could be brought within the reach of every home. 


To the solution of this second problem many depart- 
ments of General Motors contributed. The research 
laboratories in Detroit worked with the laboratories in 
Dayton, the home of Frigidaire. The Fisher Body Cor- 
poration was consulted in the design of the cabinets. 
The same engineering principles which have made auto- 
mobile construction so economical were applied, for the 
first time, to the production of refrigerators. 


Today Frigidaire is the world’s largest selling auto- 
matic refrigerator. General Motors’ resources and experi- 
ence have made it possible to produce a low-priced 
model which is $570 cheaper than the lowest priced 
model of five years ago. All over the nation—and indeed 
all over the world—food is better preserved and health 
is safer because this big problem was met with adequate 
resources and an open mind. 








Radio Party. 


“A car for every purse 


and purpose” 


CHEVROLET 
Pontiac 
OLDsMOBILE 
OakLAND 
Buick 
LaSaLLe 


CaDILLaAc 


All with body by Fisher 


Generac Motors Trucks 


Yettow Cass anp CoAcHEs 
ea 
FRIGIDAIRE 
The Automatic Refrigerator 
oe 


Detco-Licut 
Electric Plants 
ae 


Delco- Remy Electrical Equipment 
Harrison Radiators + Delco- Remy 
Lovejoy Shock Absorbers + Jacox 
Steering Gears + AC Spark Plugs 
A C Speedometers + A C Oil Filters 
New Departure Ball Bearings *Jaxon 
Rims, Wheels and Tire Carriers 
Brown - Lipe- Chapin Differentials 
Hyatt Roller Bearings + Inland 
Steering Wheels + Klaxon Horns 


ao 4 4 


General Motors passenger cars, 

Frigidaire, the automatic refrigerator, 

and Delco-Light electric plants may be 

purchased on the low-cost GMAC 
Time Payment Plan 





TUNE IN—General Motors Family 
Every Monday evening. 
8:30 Eastern Standard Time. WEAF and 
31 other stations associated withN.B.C. 


MOTORS 














Good night 


Come to sleep, to sojourn here. 
It’s a restful, beautiful, finer 
place to stay. Inall of old Earth, 
no other hotel excels its cour- 
tesy nor its swift, well-man- 
nered service; none other could. 
Inimitable chefs, great Garces 
and John, plan things for you 
to eat so savoury, so delicious 
—and as many as for old King 
Cole» +» Then, at night, when 
you retire . . . you sink into 
warm cozy depths, you pull soft 
linens arid comforts up ’round 
chins and ears, you poke your 
toes exploringly from warmer 
to colder spots and back again, 
and you smile and you sigh and 
youturn and you listen to the far- 
away whoooooee of ferry boats 
from Canada and sounds get 
fainter and fainter and you smile 
and you sleep . . . Good night. 


DETROIT 





‘TIME 
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BE-SPECTACLED BIRD 


MRA 


. resembled Japan’s Crown Prince. 


though before a supreme court of world 
|Communist opinion. Friends of Exile 
Trotsky put forth a printed broadside 
containing the following appeal: 

“We raise before the Sixth Congress of 
the Communist Internationale the question 
of restoring us to our party. . 

“The banishment of us, soldiers of the 
October Revolution and comrades in arms 
of Lenin, is a clear proof of the retrograde 
movements taking place in the country. 

. It is a question of preserving the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, won in Oc- 
tober 1917. 

“We will not surrender the October 
Revolution to the politics of Stalin—the 
entire essence of which is contained in 
these few words: . . . capitalism on the in- 
stallment plan... . 

“The proletariat thinks slowly, but it 
thinks strong. ... [We say to Stalin] 
your persecutions, expulsions, arrests, will 
make our platform the most popular and 
the closest and dearest documents of the 
international workers’ movement. Expel 
us. You will not stop the victory of the 
Opposition—the victory of the revolution- 
ary unity of our party and the Communist 
Internationale.” 

“The testament of Lenin never sounded 
| more prophetic & an at this moment.’ 


| The testament of Lenin referred to by 
Exile Trotsky constituted Lenin’s intellec- 
‘tual last will and legacy to the Soviet 
Union; but has been suppressed in Russia 
by Dictator Stalin because it contains the 
following damning passage: 

“Comrade Stalin, having become general 
secretary, has concentrated an enormous 
power in his hands; and I [Lenin] am not 
sure that he always knows how to use that 
power. . .. 

“Stalin is too rough, and this fault, en- 
tirely supportable in relations among us 
Communists, becomes insupportable in the 
office of general secretary. Therefore I 
propose to the comrades to find a way to 
remove Stalin from that position and ap- 
point to it another man who differs from 


THE BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL | Stalin—more patient, more loyal, more po- 


lite, and more attentive to comrades, less 
capricious.” 


Rugged Dictator Josef Stalin and facile 
Propagandist Nikolai Bukharin are striving 
and succeeding with a program of dis- 
crediting Trotsky in Russia. Every book 
or newspaper article concerning him is 
censored, suppressed or distorted. New 
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textbooks of Soviet history have appeared 
in which the great name of Trotsky and his 
creation of the Red Army is barely men- 
tioned. 

With mighty Russia in the absolute grip 
of the Dictator, there remained last week 
small hope for any return to power of 
Trotsky, but merely the possibility that he 
was being championed before the plenary 
session of the Internationale. Naturally 
the press and cable censorship of Dictator 
Stalin made it impossible to know, last 
<> week, how brisk a fight was being staged 
in behalf of Trotsky. 


The impotency of the Internationale to 
take any disciplinary action against Stalin 
results from the tremendous influence he 
exerts through the Communist party of 
Soviet Russia of which he is nominally 
“secretary” and actually “boss.” 

Russians are forever reminding English- 
men who protest against the world propa- 
ganda of the Third Internationale that 
when James Ramsay Macdonald was 
Prime Minister of Great Britain (Jan— 
Nov. 1924), he continued to act as Secre- 
tary of the Second (Socialist) Internation- 
ale of which the Third (Communist) In- 
ternationale was originally a faction until 
it split off and achieved independence 
under Nikolai Lenin. The First (Radical) 
Internationale was organized with the 
participation of famed Karl Marx and held 
its first meeting at Manhattan (1868), 
“because that city was then considered the 
stronghold of radical thought.” 


CHINA 
“Sam, We Are Here!” 


Political forces emanating from the U. S. 
and Japan were exerted at cross purposes, 
in China last week, not against each other 
but none the less in conflict. 

Both military intimidation and diplo- 
matic pressure were employed by the Im- 
perial Japanese Government against the 
new Chinese Nationalist State. The reason 
was that the Nationalists had just served 
notice that they will not extend or renew 
the Sino-Japanese commercial treaty of 
1896, which grants concessions most ad- 
vantageous to Japan. 

In an effort to compel the Chinese 
Nationalists to reconsider, the Mikado’s 
Government took four drastic steps. First, 
it refused to take diplomatic cognizance of 
the Chinese note. Second it stated its de- 
termination to consider that the Sino- 
Japanese treaty continues in force (al- 
though the expiration date is two years 
past) by virtue of an ambiguous auto- 
matic renewal clause. Third, it succeeded 
in breaking off an arrangement whereby 
the young Dictator of Manchuria, Chang 
Hsueh-liang, had agreed, last week to place 
himself in subordinate alliance with the 
Nationalists. Lastly, Chang was not only 
compelled by the Japanese to break his 
agreement, but was detained in his own 
capital, Mukden, by Japanese troops who 
clamped a censorship upon all means of 
communication. 

At this point the new Nationalist State, 
not yet recognized by any Great Power, 
stood badly in need of such moral sup- 
port as could be given, for example, by the 

S. To a certain blatant U. S. newspaper 
publisher must go the credit for signing 
and publishing, last week, a superb, soaring 
overstatement of what was in the hearts 
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of many U.S. friends of China, as follows: 

Give China her recognition quickly, 
sympathetically, heartily. 

It is only one hundred and fifty years 
since we were winning our own inde- 
pendence. 

There may be a time when complica- 
tions with Japan and all the other en- 
vious nations which hate us may make 
China’s friendship valuable. 

We are a self-reliant people, but the 
time may come when we would be 
pleased, if only for the satisfaction of 
it, to hear four hundred million Chinese 
voices singing, “Uncle Sam, we are 
here!” 

WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST. 

Even as the clarion brayed, swift silent 
messages were flashing across land and 
under sea from U. S. Secretary of State 
Frank Billings Kellogg to Chinese Nation- 
alist Foreign Minister C. T. Wang.* 

Within the astoundingly short space of 
one day a U. S.-Nationalist trade treaty 
was negotiated, rushed onto parchment 
and signed at Nanking, China, by the 


U. S. Minister, John Van Antwerp Mac- | 
Murray and Nationalist Finance Minister | 
T. V. Soong (Sung Tsu-wen, Harvard | 
alumnus). Thus the U. S. extended de | 


facto recognition to the Nationalists and 
signified that recognition de jure will 


speedily follow. Bitter was the wrath of | 


most Japanese editors; several venom- 
ously paraphrased the statement that 
“hypocritical Uncle Sam has committed 
toward Japan an almost unfriendly act.” 

The new Sino-American treaty nullifies 
all previous agreements between the par- 
ties respecting Chinese tariffs and mutu- 
ally guarantees “most favored nation” 
tariff status. Throughout the week, Im- 
perial Japan continued to mount guard 
over Manchuria like some watchful bird 
of prey perched near an enticing fruit. 
Indeed this metaphor was humorously 
sketched into a cartoon (see p. 22) by the 
clever staff artist of Shanghai’s North 
China Herald. Japanese were speechless 
with wrath when they detected in the 
sketch an unmistakable resemblance be- 
tween the be-spectacled bird representing 
Japan and His Imperial Highness Prince 
Chichibu of Japan, who wears spectacles, 
often dons a military cap & uniform, and 
is both heir-apparent and brother of the 
Sublime Emperor. 

Appropriate, thought observers, would 
be a cartoon depicting Frank Billings Kel- 
logg benevolently exclaiming to a venerable 
Chinaman, ‘‘Confucius, we are here!” 





Madness at Chefoo 

Five thousand Pekingese troops sup- 
posedly adherent to the new Nationalist 
State mutinied at Chefoo, last week, 
trounced troops which remained loyal, and 
raised the five-barred flag of the old 
Peking Régime which has just surrendered 
to the Nationalists (Time, June 4, 18). 

Since the loyal armies of Nationalism 


number not less than 400,000 men, the | 


mutineers at Chefoo appeared to have in- 
dulged in a bit of sheer midsummer mad- 
ness. They were not molested last week, 
however, since Nationalist statesmen were 
whoily preoccupied with far weightier mat- 
ters (see above). 

*Full Chinese name “Wang Cheng-t’ing.” But 
he, a graduate of Yale College, prefers the 
initials, 




















‘Make entertaining | 
a simple, Joyous job i 


solved one of the most difficult problems of entertaining. 
She can have smart delicacies to serve,with very little trouble. 






It she plans to have guests in the evening, she can prepare 
a simple mousse or parfait in the morning—or even the 
day before. She knows it will be chilled to a point of per- 
fection that only the finest confectioner can rival. 

And for her every-day tasks she blesses her General Elec- 
tric Refrigerator, which is different from all others. She is 
glad that it is automatic and quiet, never needs oiling. 










This “years ahead,” easy-to-keep-clean refrigerator has revo- 
lutionized household tasks! Write for booklet H-8. 








GENERAL (ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT of GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
HANNA BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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twenty-one nights 
in a pullman 


Frequent overnight trips put an 
extra burden on nerves and 
digestion. Reduce the resulting 
strain and fatigue by drinking a 
bottle of Vichy in the morning. 
It stimulates metabolism, re- 
moves toxic substances, regu- 
lates the digestive system ~~ ~ 
The health-giving qualities of 
Vichy have been recognized for 
a century. Today physicians are 
prescribing it more than ever be- 
forex ~ ~ Served on most dining 
cars; also in clubs, hotels and 


restaurants. Sold by grocers and 


druggists everywhere ~ ~ ~ 







Be discreet. There is only one 
Vichy Célestins. It is the property 
B of the French Republic,and on its 

"6 bottle is the Tricolor of France. 
a / 


: ’vichy 


céles tins 


french vichy 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO. 
27th Street and Hudson River, New York 
General Distributors for the United States 
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Pundit v. Downunderer 


There were three significant men at the 
fight : 

Jack Dempsey, 33, who climbed into 
the ring before the fight, waved a straw 
hat, shook several hands, evoked the 
loudest cheer of the evening and such re- 
marks as: “There’s a real guy, a colorful 
guy, for yuh.” 

James Joseph Tunney, 30, pundit, who 
again demonstrated that the public can be 
damned, that he is the cleverest heavy- 
weight boxer since “Gentleman Jim” Cor- 
bett, that he also has a punch which might 
well dispute Dempsey’s reputation as 
peerless killer. 

Henry Ford, 65, who had a good time 
and whom few people noticed. 

Also present was Thomas Heeney, 29, 
hairy-chested blacksmith from New Zea- 
land, who had never before been knocked 
out by a man’s fist. He was beaten, that 
night last week at the Yankee Stadium, 
by terrific punches to his heart, by jabs 
and hooks which made a bloody mush of 
his nose and left eye. From the fourth to 
the tenth round, “The Hard Rock from 
Downunder” was being chewed. And then 
his jaw, game and unchewed, received a 
blow which caused the heavy sound upon 
the canvas of a falling body. Several sec- 
onds passed and what was left of Heeney 
remained almost motionless. Then the gong 
rang, ending the tenth round. Heeney’s 
seconds carried him to his corner, 
poured water on him, rubbed him, wiped 
some of the blood off his face, got him on 
his feet for the eleventh round. Courage- 
ously, he delivered two or three blows, but 
received a dozen which made his knees 
bend and his back feel the ropes. Referee 
Edward Forbes, night-sports-editor on the 
Brooklyn Eagle, stepped forward and 
stopped the fight, awarding Champion 
Tunney what is called a technical knock- 
out. 

Heeney’s head was drooping and there 
was a liquid in his eyes in addition to 
blood. Tunney went over <o him, put two 
arms on his shoulders, said: “Tom, you 
are a game man.” 


Promoter George L. (“Tex”) Rickard, 
complaining that the radio was ruining his 
business and threatening to bar broadcast- 
ing in the future, announced a fight deficit 
of $155,719. The figures: 





Receipts 
Cy Ieee re ye ek er $691,014 
Federal and state taxes.......... 169,591 
OE REP oss caceeees $eeeus ones 521,423 
Cinema rights ......... ve 20,000 
eS Poe errr er errr ee 15,000 
$556,423 
Expenses 
Ec ccawebaae beads kee we’ $525,000* 
NS ne VicWe ww ea ee ew ae 100,000 
Yankee Stadium rent............ 52,142 
ee ee 35,000 
Pe ED. 6's. Saws x eeene $712,142 
*Tunney offered*to share part of Rickard’s 
loss. Rickard, vexed, said to reporters: “Tell 


Tunney I will ask for favors when I want them. 
I made a bargain with Tunney and I have kept 
it.’ Rickard also related how he answered 
Oilman Harry Ford Sinclair’s query about the 
fight. “I just drilled a dry hole, Harry. You 
should know what that means.” 
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Among the 40,000 spectators were Ina 
Claire, Al Smith Jr., Theodore, Kermit, 
Archie Roosevelt with their ladies, Vincent 
Astor and Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney 
with their ladies, Florenz Ziegfeld, Otto 
Herman Kahn, the Governors of Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jer- 
sey. 

Graham McNamee’s “word picture” via 
radio to four continents contained the sen- 
tence: “I am a little bit more nervous to- 
night than usual.” 

Pundit Tunney prepared to sail for 
Europe to be companion of Pundit Thorn- 
ton Niven Wilder, preparatory school in- 
structor and author of The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey (Time, June 25). Whether 
pundit Tunney would fight again, become 
a banker or study philosophy remained in 
doubt. 

— So 


The Olympics 

“Let the flame of deep religious passion 
enkindle your souls, as this alone can 
maintain a high tradition for the Olympic 
Games and realize their sublime ideal.”— 
Baron Pierre De Coubertin, at the open- 
ing of the IXth Olympiad in Amsterdam, 
Holland, last week. It was he who was 
chiefly responsible for the revival of 
modern Olympiades in 1896. 

“Once again it’s America against the 
world.” —Typical statement in U. S. news- 
papers. 

And so the IXth Olympiad opened in 
Amsterdam’s red brick stadium in the 
presence of Prince Consort Henry and 
Master of Ceremonies Baron A. Schim- 
melpenninck Van der Oye of Doorn. There 
was a parade of 44 nations, 4,250 athletes, 
beginning with the Greeks and continuing 
alphabetically. Cuba was represented by 
a lone white man; Haiti by a lone Negro. 
Egyptians wore red fezzes; the rest walked 
in white pants and blue coats. The U. S. 
delegation, largest of all, received one of 
the smallest cheers. 

A crowd of 40,000 packed the stadium; 
75,000 would have paid to get inside had 
there been room. It was not a smart 
crowd. The color and boisterousness, the 
mixture of bigwigs and hoodlums who 
attend prize fights and horse races were 
lacking. There was none of the suave en- 
joyment of a polo or lawn tennis crowd. 
The people at the IXth Olympiad re- 
sembled those who attend high school bas- 
ketball games, minor league baseball 
games, county fairs, circus side shows, 
early season football games. Many of 
them can tell you, in split seconds, all the 
world’s records that have been made dur- 
ing the last ten years. 

No Olympics are complete without a 
few preliminary squawks. Perhaps the 
reason is that, while the Olympics are 
supposed to be the essence of amateur- 
ism, there is always a suspicion that 
amateurism is being stretched to the out- 
side limit of the law. Take the case of 
Charles Paddock, U. S. sprinter, whose 
amateur status and sportsmanship have 
long been questioned. The Sportsman, a 
magazine impeccable in taste, had damag- 
ing evidence against him (Time, June 11); 
a distinguished vice president of the 
American Olympic Committee resigned be- 
cause of him; the British protested against 
him. Yet his simple denial of misbehavior 
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and a look at the rule-book were sufficient 
to allow him to represent the U. S. at the 
1Xth Olympiad. 

John Weissmuller, fast U. S. swimmer, 
untainted amateur, became the subject of 
a typical controversy among U. S. coaches. 
Should he devote all his efforts to the 
swimming events or should he drop one 
event and play water polo? Said burly 
Coach William Bachrach of the water 
polo team: “Without Weissmuller the 
water polo team is punk; with him the 
team has a chance against any team, and 
what’s the use of paying $15,000 to bring 
the water polo team here unless you give 
them a real chance for the champion- 
ship!” Coach Bachrach won his point and 
Weissmuller was put on the water polo 
team. 

The French athletes caused a flurry 
when they refused to participate in the 
opening parade because a Dutch official 
had refused to let them use the stadium 
for early practice and had also punched 
a French official in the nose. An apology 
from the Dutch committee, a good-will 
champagne toast settled that incident. 

The Germans, entering the Olympics 
for the first time since 1912, were popular 
with the crowd. 

Two charming Dutch girls said hello to 
Charles Davis, Fox Movietone camera- 
man, on the steps of the Amsterdam police 
headquarters before dawn. Then they 
pulled out a pistol and robbed him of 
cash, watch, chain, collar button. 

Col. Charles Augustus Lindbergh, Skip- 
pers Harry Pigeon of Los Angeles and 
Alain Gerbault of France, though not 
present, were awarded Olympic diplomas 
for meritorious individual sporting con- 
duct. 

At Sloten, on a canal built 20 feet above 
the land, the University of California 
eight-oared crew, Olympic favorite, prac- 
tised before astonished milkmaids, proud 
tourists. 

Dr. L. Clarence (“Bud”) Houser, dis- 
cus thrower of Los Angeles, was selected 
to take the Olympic oath for the entire 
U.S. team. One day, in practice, he tossed 
the discus 155 feet through a stage set for 
a Greek play. 


The events: 

Sixteen-Pound Shot Put. Won by John 
Kuck of the U. S., 52 ft., 11/16 in., new 
world’s record. 

Running High Jump. Won by Robert 
W. King of the U. S., 6 ft., 43 in. 

Ten-Thousand-Metre Run. Won by 
Paavo Nurmi of Finland, 30 min., 184 
sec. Willie Ritola of Finland finished a 
scant yard behind Nurmi. 

One-Hundred-Metre Dash. Won by 
Percy Williams of Canada, 1o# sec. Frank 
Wykoff, California schoolboy favorite, fin- 
ished fourth. 

Sixteen-Pound Hammer Throw. Won 
by Patrick O’Callaghan of Ireland, 168 
ft., 74 in. 

Four-Hundred-Metre Hurdles. Won by 
Lord David Burghley of Great Britain, 
53% sec. 





——« 


At Santander 

The sea, like the breath of mythical and 
playful goddesses, goes to the heads of 
worldlings. It gives them an inexplicable 
grandeur, a constant vibration between ex- 


citement and ease, a strange language. | 


Take, for example, the events at San- 
tander, Spain, on the Bay of Biscay dur- 
ing the last three weeks. King Alfonso 
XIII went there to join his queen and 
children. Yachts and warships speckled 
the harbor. There were receptions in the 
Magdalena Palace, dances in the clubs, 
frolicking townsfolk and tourists every- 
where. U.S. Ambassador Ogden H. Ham- 
mond came down from Madrid. There 
was a short yacht race; the Queen trounced 
the King, and the infantes Gonzalo and 
Jaime finished in the rear; General Don 
Miguel Primo de Rivera y Orbaneja, 
Marqués de Estella, Duque de Ajdur and 
Dictator of Spain, a spectator, laughed 
softly on the deck of another ship... . 
At the Maritime Club it was reported: that 
one of the yachts from the U. S. had been 
sighted. King Alfonso leaped in a launch 
and put-putted out into the bay. Twenty 
minutes later, he came back and shouted 
through a megaphone: “It’s only a tour- 
ist’s yacht. Good jest.” 

But on another day His Majesty had 
an opportunity to climb aboard the Nina 
and say: “I am the King of Spain,” to 
which young Elihu Root Jr. of Manhattan 
replied: “We had recognized Your Maj- 
esty.” Nina, tiniest of all the yachts and 
first to finish in the race from New York 
to Santander, won the Queen’s cup for 
boats of less than 55 feet waterline length. 
She had crossed the Atlantic in 24 days. 


Said her skipper, Paul Hammond: “We | 


carried all the sail we could, but we did 
not drive the yacht and we shortened sail 
whenever the weather was heavy.” 

An hour later, Elena, a 137-footer, sailed 
across the finish line to capture the King’s 
cup for Class A yachts. Her sailing time 
was 16 days, 21 hours.* Miss Helen G. 
Bell, daughter of the Elena’s owner, wrote 
a sea-worthy account of the voyage for 
the New York Times. She told of one 
rough afternoon and night: “The ship 
heeled over until the lee rail was awash 
and now and then as she shipped seas over 
the stern the water raced down the scup- 
yers. 

“When I turned in for the night the 
sky was covered with ominous black 
clouds. The sea seemed infinitely large, 
while our little boat had shrunk in size 
since we left New York. At 4:30 a. m. 
heavy squalls struck us unexpectedly with 


terrific force and the wind, with a velocity. 


of forty to fifty miles, made us heel over 
so that the gauge registered 25 degrees. 
The lee rail was buried under two feet 
of water. 

“T was sleeping soundly at the time, but 
awoke suddenly to find myself lying 
jammed up against a bureau across the 
room from my bunk. The reason for this 
rude awakening was that I had been 
thrown clear over the canvas strip at- 
tached along the bed to prevent just such 
an accident. ... 

“The slant of the boat was so great that 
the electric refrigerator refused to work 
and we were obliged to salt down the 
meat in order to keep it from spoiling.” 

She told about two wire-haired fox ter- 
riers: “Nip developed sea-legs very soon, 
but Tuck took some time to acclimate 
himself. By the time the storm was over, 
however, both had become regular sea- 

*The Class A yachts left New York eight days 
after the little boats. 
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OUR fellowmen will welcome the mild fra- 
grance of Sir Walter’s favorite tobacco. They'll 
be grateful that at last your “social pipe” is living 
up to its name. It’s mild, it’s mellow, it’s kept fresh 
in the tin by a wrapping of heavy gold foil. It’s the 
perfect combination for a well-bred pipe. 
LIMITED OFFER 
(for the United States only ) 
| If your favorite tobacconist does not carry Sir 
Walter Raleigh, send us his name and address. 
In return for this courtesy, we'll be delighted 
to send you without charge a full-size tin of 
this milder pipe mixture. 
Dept. T, Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


, 
SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 


Who discovered how good a pipe can be 


It’s milder 








dogs. Tuck: still objected to the slant of 
the deck, but recovered sufficiently to have 
a tug of war with the mainsheet. Nip 
seemed worried because he couldn’t find 
any place to bury bones and none of the 
works on navigation which we had gave 
dogs afloat any advice on the subject.” 

She told about one of the encounters of 
the Elena and the Atlantic in mid-ocean: 
“., . the Atlantic came up and passed us. 
When our jib was reset we passed her so 
closely that we took her wind and we 
could see her sails shaking.” 

The Atlantic, 185-footer, winner of the 
last trans-Atlantic race (in 1905), finished 
almost a day later than the Elena. Said 
her skipper, Charles Francis Adams, 62, 
lawyer, descendant of two U. S. presi- 
dents: “We never had more wind than we 
wanted and half the time we had hardly 
sufficient to shove us, but just the same it 
was a wonderful cruise and if we hadn't 
been racing it would have been perfect.” 

Then little Pinta and Mohawk, big 
Guinevere and Zodiac, arrived at Santan- 
der. But no word had been heard from 
Azara, and little Rofa had been demol- 
ished in a squall (Time, July 23). 








Davis Cup 


William Tatem Tilden broke even. He 
was ousted from amateur play by the 
U. S. Lawn Tennis Association (TIME, 
July 30) and he was temporarily reinstated 
for the finals of the Davis Cup play by 
the U. S. L. T. A. at the behest of Myron 
Timothy Herrick, U. S. Ambassador to 
France. Gallantly, recklessly he conquered 
René Lacoste of France, and was later 
trounced in straight sets by Henri Cochet 
of France. 

Ambassador 


Herrick, a quick-acting 


| diplomat, knowing that the French would 





not feel satisfied unless Tilden was in 
action, promptly said the necessary words 
to the U. S. tennis officials. A final de- 
cision on Tilden’s status will be made when 
he returns to the U. S. Meanwhile, Dwight 
Filley Davis, Secretary of War and donor 
of the Davis Cup, was quoted by the 
Denver Post as saying that “Tilden prob- 
ably is guilty of professionalism and should 
be barred from amateur competition.” 

France retained the Davis Cup because 
she has three aces, whereas the U. S. has 
only Tilden. Cochet and Lacoste took 
turns defeating John Hennessey; it was 
Hennessey’s first appearance on Conti- 
nental courts, and he gave the Frenchmen 
a lusty battle, but that was all. The critical 
match was the doubles: Tilden & Hunter 
v. Cochet & Borotra. The Frenchmen 
were not an efficient team; they bumped 
into each other and let several balls drop 
between them. Nonetheless, their indi- 
vidual brilliance conquered Ace Tilden and 
Hapless Hunter, 6-4, 6-8, 7-5, 4-6, 6-2. 
It was a mélée that the fillers of Roland 
Garros Stadium did not soon forget. 

Tilden, against Lacoste, was the oldtime 
wizard. He was at the net killing the ball, 
at the baseline angling Lacoste out of 
position. He won, 1-6, 6-4, 6-4, 2-6, 
6-3. 

Cochet was the toast of the boulevards 
last week. His work in the doubles and 
his quick disposal of Tilden in the singles, 
9-7, 8-6, 6-4, showed conclusively that 
when he is at his peak no man can climb 
him. 

The tabulation: France, 4; U. S., 1. 


MEDICINE 





Agramonte v. Noguchi 


Dr. Hideyo Noguchi, native of Japan, 
researcher in yellow fever for the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, died 
in West Africa, of yellow fever (Time, 
May 21 et seg.). People called him a mar- 
tyr to science. 

He left an estate of only $12,000. Last 
week, the Rockefeller Institute for Med- 
ical Research announced that it would 
award a suitable pension to the widow of 
Martyr Noguchi. 

Another distinguished yellow fever 
worker is Dr. Aristides Agramonte, native 
of Havana, Cuba. He is the sole surviv- 
ing member of the heroic Army Commis- 
sion of the U. S., which in 1900 went 
into Cuba determined to clear up the 
mystery of yellow fever. They submitted 
their bodies to the bite of infected 
mosquitoes and established beyond dis- 
pute that yellow fever is transmitted 
by the bite of infected mosquitoes of the 
species Stegomyia fasciata. But the com- 
mission was unable to identify the germ. 

Since then there have been many at- 
tempts, many false alarms. Researcher 
Noguchi’s Leptospira icteroides has re- 
ceived scientific support; has come closest 
to being accepted as the organism respon- 
sible for yellow fever. Survivor Agra- 
monte was never satisfied with its cre- 
dentials. Both before and after Noguchi’s 
death by yellow fever he has pointed out 
the similarity between Noguchi’s lepto- 
spira and the leptospira which causes 
Leptospiral Jaundice (Weil’s Disease); 
has claimed they are one and the same 
organism. Other wary workers have also 
suspected this to be the case. To TIME, 
Dr. Agramonte wrote: 

“Dr. Noguchi was one of the greatest 
bacteriologists of modern times; since his 
connection with the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion during the last quarter of the cen- 
tury, he made remarkable and most valu- 
able contributions to the science of medi- 
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cine in his chosen field; whatever problem 
he investigated, he was sure to make clear 
and his death has been a great loss to the 
world of science, but his work in yellow 
fever, from 1919 to the day of his de- 
cease, was practically valueless (except 
for methods of investigation of his own 
devising), and possibly harmful. 

“T say it was valueless, because during 
eight years he persisted in working with 
an organism (Leptospira icteroides), which 
he thought he had discovered, as the spe- 
cific germ of yellow fever, that turned out 
to be the well-known cause of another dis- 
ease (Weil’s Disease), and not a Tropical 
disease at that: his work was harmful, be- 
cause he prepared a so-called protective 
vaccine and a curative serum from his 
own leptospira, which he used many times, 
conveying thereby a faise sense of security 
in some cases (the vaccinated ones), and 
no benefit in the others (where the serum 
was applied), inasmuch as it has been 
demonstrated that he did not have the 
specific germ of the disease (from which 
useful vaccine and sera can only be pre- 
pared), but another organism, one entirely 
foreign to yellow fever. This would ap- 
pear laughable were it not for the tragedy 
that followed in its wake, since the vaccine 
or the serum thus prepared was not (could 
not be) effective in saving life; so the 
lives lost of Drs. Cross (Mexico); Stokes, 
Young and Noguchi (West Africa) and 
there is no record of many instances of 
vaccinations in Peru, Mexico or Brazil 
where they must have been equally un- 
availing... ...” 

Dr. Agramonte, at a meeting of tropical 
specialists in 1924 at Kingston, Jamaica, 
presented his arguments in the presence 
of Dr. Noguchi. Subsequently the argu- 
ments were substantiated by Drs. Sellard 
and Theiler who proved that Noguchi’s 
leptospira gave the same reactions as the 
germ of Weil's Disease. Later, Drs. Gay 
and Sellard conducted another experiment. 
Mosquitoes, well infected with Noguchi’s 
leptospira, when applied to three non- 
immune individuals, failed to produce the 
least disturbance, showing that mosqui- 
toes cannot transmit the leptospirae, 
though this is the only way in which yel- 
low fever is transmitted in nature. 

Dr. Agramonte’s letter concluded: “In 
July, 1927, in West Africa, infection of 
a rhesus monkey was obtained with the 
blood of a native suffering from yellow 
fever, and soon after, other monkeys were 
infected with blood and by the bites of 
infected mosquitoes, from monkey to 
monkey and from man to monkey. Inas- 
much as Dr. Noguchi did not go to West 
Africa until later (he was in New York 
during August), he could not have fur- 
nished the blood for the monkey inocula- 
tion, as reported; in fact, he had nothing 
to do with them, and you may add to this 
that his leptospira has never been found 
in West Africa by the Rockefeller investi- 
gators. It is also reported that Dr. No- 
guchi suffered an attack of yellow fever 
in December, 1927, but if such had been 
the case, he could not have suffered an- 
other, to cause his death, in May, 1928. 
More likely his attack of December was 
not yellow fever. It is not known whether 
he used his own-so-called vaccine upon 
himself; if he did, small wonder that he 
was not protected.” 















































“Go-as-you-p 


lease” tours 


Round the World 


The only way you can really know 
the fascinating lands of the Orient. 


This uniqueserviceis likea cruise 
Ona private yacht. You stop where 
you pleaseas long as you please. In 
thecountriesthat mostinterestyou, 
visit all their beauty spots. The 
other countries you will see during 
the regular stay of the ship in port. 

‘There is a liner every week into 
Honoiulu, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hong Kongand Manila. 


And every fortnight there is an 
arrival and sailing of these liners at 
Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Al- 


exandria, Naples, Genoa, Mar- - 


seilles, New York, Boston, Hava- 
na, Cristobal and Balboa. 


Your ticket permits you to go 
Round the World on one liner, 
which takes 110 days. Or you may 
stopover at the ports you select 
and spend as much as two years on 
the trip. 


There is no other similar service. 
Yetwithallitsadvantages, the fares 
are most reasonable. $1250 and up 
Round the World. All faresinclude 
transportation, accommodations 
and meals aboard ship. 


You sail aboard magnificent 
President Liners, broad of beam, 
steady and comfortable. Spacious 
decks, enclosed in glass. Outside 
rooms, with beds, not berths. Lux- 
urious public rooms. A world fa- 
mous cuisine. 

American Mail Liners sail every fcrt- 


night from Seattle for Japan, China, 
Manila and Round the World. 


Dollar Liners sail every week from 
Los Angeles and San Francisco for 
Honolulu, the Orient and Round the 
World. They sail every fortnight from 
New York for the Orient via Havana, 
Panama and California. 

Fortnightly sailings from Naples, 
Genoa and Marseilles for New York. 


Complete information from any ticket or tourist agent or 


American 


Mail Line 


Dollar Steamship Line 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
101 BOURSE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
UNION TRUST BLDG, ARCADE, CLEVELAND 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS, 
514 Ww. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 





110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, EB. C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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moving your plant? 


| 





opening a branch? 


FREE book brings 
vital facts you need 


WHERE TO LOCATE? What 
city offers most profit ad- 


vantages? It’s a problem! 


But this common-sense 
book will help you decide. 


Get this Book! “5 Great Ad- 
vantages” gives you signifi- 
eant facts — basic infor- 
mation. This 32-page book 
is sponsored by men who 
know your problems — ac- 
tive executives of Erie firms. 
Chapter heads reflect its 
practical worth—“Rich Mar- 
ket Close to Erie”, “Swift 
Deliveries”, “Raw Materials 


Near”,“Intelligent Workers.” 


It’s Free! Here are the results 
of months of investigation 
and study—boiled down to 


ket size. Get the facts. 
Mail the coupon! 


ERIE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CLIP 
AND MAIL 






Erte CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Erie, Penna, 


Date 


Please send a copy of your booklet 
an as $ 
5 Great Advantages. 








Name 
Firm 


Address 


























SCIENCE | 


Color Cinema 

Kodakman George Eastman had some 
ceuests—Thomas Alva Edison, Henry Fair- 
field Osborn, Michael I. Pupin, General 
John J. Pershing, Owen D. Young and 
many another bigwig—at his home in 
Rochester, N. Y., last week. He showed 
them some motion pictures in color. He 
told them how simple the process was. 
Years of complicated experiments have 
gone into developing the Kodacolor film, 
minutes of mechanical adjustment are 
enough to operate it. 

Color photography is still imperfect; 
not all the primary colors can be made to 
go into the eye of a camera and come out 
lifelike but such as it is, it now comes 
within the scope of all who have the 
price of a Ciné Kodak and a roll of Koda- 
color. 

In the hand Kodacolor looks like any 
other film; under the microscope it looks 
like corduroy ribbon. The tiny corruga- 
tions are microscopic lenses, made of the 
film substance, running the length of the 
film, 559 to the inch. Different from the 
lens of eye glass or microscope, they re- 
semble rather the lens-like drops of mois- 
ture which split up the sunlight after a 
storm, making a rainbow. Once the process 
is perfected, they are simple, economical to 
make. The camera is fitted with a three- 
color filter: red, green, blue; the red, green, 
blue rays coming from the subject march 
each through its own section, pass through 
the main camera lens; fall upon the tiny 
film lenses. These act as policemen, guiding 
each light ray to its own place on the 
sensitive emulsion; making that place 
more or less transparent according to the 
light rays that come in. There is no color 
in the finished film. It is a pattern of vari- 
ous degrees of transparency and opaque- 
ness. If run off in an ordinary projector, 
it would throw the ordinary black and 
white picture on the screen. But if the 
color filter is inserted, each minute trans- 
parent or opaque space on the film will be 
directed by the microscopic lenses through 
its own section of the color filter; falling 
upon the screen in its original color; pro- 
ducing the colored moving picture. 

The guests listened, looked, 
Kodakman Eastman. 
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Farmers’ Friends 


Helena Springer Green Raskob is the 
mother of eleven children, is the wife of a 
man who made 80 millionaires and who 
now manages the Brown Derby. She is 
also a farmer. Several years ago in her 
native Queen Anne’s County, Maryland, 
she decided to turn two worn-out farms 
into a paying proposition. Patiently she 
coaxed the barren soil with flax seed. This 
season her determination was rewarded by 
ror acres of flax, characterized by famed 
Flax Expert George Lowry, as “the finest 
flax I ever saw.” Neighboring farmers 
were, in turn, skeptical, respectful, imita- 
tive; flax raising has been raised from an 
experiment to a county industry. 

Were more farmers like Flax Grower 
Raskob, the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture would not need to keep repeating, 
stressing its points. Hundreds of keen 








chemists, bacteriologists, plant pathologists 
bend busily over microscope and petrie 
dish in the many mellow brick laboratory 
buildings of Washington. Eagerly they ex- 
periment with farm problems; clearly, 
carefully they describe new methods, send 
bulletins to farmers. Recent free advice: 

“Permanent pastures perpetuate para- 
sites. Change your stock from one pasture 
to another, and change the kind of stock 
on the same pasture as far as possible. 
Follow sheep and cattle with horses and 
swine.” 

“This is a good time to dip your sheep 
for sheep ticks. Write for Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 798-F.” 

“Chickens and turkeys are a bad mix- 
ture. Turkeys convey gapeworms to 
chickens, and chickens convey blackhead 
to turkeys. Raise one or the other, but 
not both unless you can keep them weil 
separated.” 

“$2,500,000 worth of cabbages went into 
sauerkraut in a recent year. About one- 
seventh the whole commercial cabbage 
crop made 18,000,000 gallons of sauer- 
kraut; sold for more than $3,500,000.* 

“Hog mange affects the choicest parts 
of hogs; hams, shoulders, bacon; forces 
disastrous price slashing. Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 1085 gives full, explicit direction for 
control and prevention. Statistics on hog 
cholera discloses an average loss of $30.- 
000,000 a year for 40 years. Immuniza- 
tion of suckling pigs is strongly urged, 
especially if the swine are pastured in lots 
with running streams, since these may be 
a dangerous source of infection.” 

Chemists and advanced agriculturists 
met last week at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill., as the second American 
Chemical Society Institute. They, too, ad- 
monished the farmer. 

Farm Relief. The day of farming for 
food alone seems over. It cannot be made 
to pay unless supported by government 
crutches. Always it is a hazardous gamble, 
depending on the turn of a tide or a rain- 
fall in Russia. Scientists would make the 
farmer see his farm not as a source of 
food alone but as a vast storehouse of po- 
tential petroleum, paint, tiles, silk, syn- 
thetic lumber. Let him turn oat chaff, 
cottonseed hulls, corncobs into money to 
buy Fords, phonographs. 

New Products. Professor Orland Rus- 
sell Sweeney, of Iowa State College, called 
the Corn Belt a great sponge soaking up 
the energy of the sun. Nowhere else in 
the white man’s world is there another 
such trap for solar power. This energy is 
stored in chemical compounds; not lost. 
True to the laws of physics it is merely 
changed, can be released again by chemical 
cunning. Meanwhile, the potential energy 
of hundreds of millions of tons of indus- 
trial raw materials is wasted. This waste 
material is full of cellulose. Already cellu- 
lose is made into many an_ industrial 
product by chemists: paper, rayon, wall 

*Research indicates that sauerkraut, despite 
its Teutonic name, originated not in Germany 
but in Asia. ‘Tartars ate it first, introduced it 
to the Slavic peoples of eastern Europe, who fed 
it to their German friends, who brought it to 
the U. S., where it was first made commercially 
in St. Louis. Some physicians recommend sauer- 
kraut for constipation, intestinal putrefaction, 
because the lactic acid responsible for the sour 
taste keeps down the birthrate of putrefying 
bugs. 
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board, fireproof tile materials, synthetic 
lumber, insulating materials. 

Dr. Henry Granger Knight pointed out 
that it rests with the farmer to decide 
whether it is more profitable to sell his 
waste products in bulk to industrial con- 
cerns or to exploit them himself. He dis- 
cussed the manufacture of alcohol from 
grain, potato, fruit residues; utilization of 
unfit lemons for making citric acid, work- 
ing up steam waste into carbon, illuminat- 
ing gas, acetic acid, furfural;* new 
methods of using lactose, casein, starch, 
sucrose, dextrose, etc. 

Old Foes. Molds have always been con- 
sidered food destroyers, ruining bread, 
milk, fruit, everything on which their furry 
hairy mycelia develop. Dr. H. T. Herrick 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
explained the disciplining of these molds 
to the service of man. Since Biblical days 
molds have been used for fermenting al- 
coholic drinks, they have long given char- 
acter to cheese, now they may rival the 
lemon in making citric acid. Italy’s high 
export tax on citrate products prompted 
the chemist to set the mold to work. 

Moving In. Industrialization of farm 
waste would mean a reshuffling of factory 
sites, said the scientists. The source of 
supply would be the base, plants using 
waste products would be constructed in 
rural districts with the additional advan- 
tage of cheaper, more accessible food for 
workers. Already Corn Products Refining 
Co. has factories in Beacon and Argo, IIL, 
and in Kansas City. Dupont Rayon Co. 
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. coaxes flax. 
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is in Old Hickory, Tenn., and Viscose Co. 
in Marcus Hook, Pa. 


*Furfural, a chemical compound made from 
corncobs or oat hulls, once a museum curiosity, 
is now used in the preparation of synthetic 
resin as bakelite; in the preservation of rail- 
road ties, telegraph poles, shingles; in the flavor- 
ing of tobacco; the solvents of shoe dyes and 
leather dressings. Furfural, if necessary, could 
substitute for gasoline. 
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Crime, Rex 

It is seldom nowadays that distinguished 
lawyers are criminal lawyers. The big fees 
and the prestige result from study and 
practice of corporation law, estate law, 
banking law and to a less extent divorce 
law. Criminal law is a subject left to the 
unscrupulous shyster, the political heeler, 
the occasional social reformer or great 
charlatan or utter cynic. 

It has been remarkable, therefore, to 
watch the increasing emphasis which the 
American Bar Association has felt it should 
lay, at its distinguished annual conven- 
tions, upon the criminal tendencies and 
condition of the land. It has made lay- 
men wonder whether there is any relation 
between the lawyers’ neglect of criminal 
practice and the insurgence of Crime 
itself. 


Retiring as president of the American 
Bar Association at last week’s meeting in 
Seattle, was Silas Hardy Strawn, eminent 
resident of “the crime capital of the 
U. S.,” Chicago. Last winter, when a 
group of Chicagoans, who were really wor- 
ried about Chicago’s condition, asked Mr. 
Strawn to preside over a discussion meet- 
ing, he irritated many of them by pooh- 
poohing blandly: “In 36 years in Chicago, 
I have never been held up, robbed or 
racketeered.” 

Last week Mr. Strawn had changed his 
tone, perhaps because he did not have to 
add specifically to Chicago’s embarrass- 
ment. He made Crime the main burthen 
of his retiring-president address. He even 
offered a neat classification of causes for 
Crime’s since-the-War increase, as follows: 

“t) The increase and development in 
the means of communication, hard roads 
and high-powered automobiles, making the 
‘get-away’ easy. 

‘“2) The vastly increased wealth of our 
citizens and especially of the criminal 
classes, enabling them to buy fast motors 
and expensive guns. 

“*3) Organized crime which enables the 
underworld to make liberal contributions 
to political campaigns and to exert a pow- 
erful influence in politics. 

“4) Delay in the apprehension and 
speedy punishment of criminals due in 





part to the leniency and paltering of po- 


litical judges and in part to our too lib- 
eral laws. We do not give enough atten- 
tion to the selection of our judges and 
prosecuting attorneys. 

“s) The apathy and indifference of our 
best citizens toward their duty as citizens. 
Those best qualified to serve as jurors seek 
to avoid the service because of its discom- 
forts or because they dislike to leave their 
business. 

“6) Unrestricted traffic in firearms. 

” 


And _ Retiring-President Strawn went 
further. He faced what has been going on 
around him in Chicago ever since Prohi- 
bition. He said: ‘“‘The crime surveys show 
that crimes of violence, especially in the 
urban centres, committed largely by boot- 
leggers and beer runners, have increased 
to an alarming extent. It is asserted that 
the existing condition conduces to a grow- 
ing disregard of all law, especially by our 
young people, to an extent that is ap- 
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Amazing Invention 
Revolutionizes 


Rhodes’ KRISS-KROSS CORP. 





Shaving! 


HINK of it! 365 keen, cool shaves a year from 
the same blade. That's what KRISS-KROSS 
is doing for American shavers everywhere! 

This amazing invention marks such a radical ad- 
vance in shaving comfort and economy that it 
deserves to be called much more than a stropper. 
Rather it is a blade rejuvenator. Makes hundreds of 
keen, quick shaves blossom where only one grew 
before. 

KRISS-KROSS strops your blade (any make) on 
the diagonal just like a master barber. Pressure de- 
creases automatically. Nickel jig flies up to notify 
you when your blade is ready, with the keenest cut- 
ting edge that steel can take! 


Special Free Offer 

To introduce KRISS-KROSS, I am giving with 
it Free a new kind of razor. Possesses remarkable 
features. Instantly adjustable to any shaving 
position. A flip of the finger makes it (1) T-shape; 
(2) straight (old-style); (3) or diagonal (new way). 

Gives a sliding instead of pulling stroke. Simply 
zips right through the 
toughest crop of whiskers 
and leaves your face satin- 
smooth and cool. Made of 
rustless metal. Comes with 
5 special-process blades and 
is entirely unlike anything 
you ever saw before! 


Get Details 


Send for details on these 
surprising inventions and 
free razor offer. They're 
much more remarkable 
than I can tell you here. 
Clip the coupon now. No 
obligation. “Mail it today! 


pio“K RISS KROSS 


STROPPER 


Largest Manufacturer cf Mechanical Stroppers inthe World 
Dept. K-2661, 1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSS SEES SSeS eee esse eee ee see eee EEe 
Rhodes’ KRISS-KROSS CORP. 
Dept. K-2661, 1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me, without obligation, details of 
KRISS-KROSS stropper and FREE razor offer. 


AGENTS! 


Make big money as 
a KRISS-KROSS 
representative. J. C. 
Kellogg made $200 
in 7 days. H. King 
earned $66 in one day. 
workers, 


Spare-time 
office and factory 


men make $5-310 
extra a day just 
showing a KRISS- 
KROSS to friends. 
Check bottom of cou- 
pon and mail at once! 





Name... 


Address . 


. State. . 


City. = ‘ 
if interested in becoming repre- 


} Check here 
) sentative. 
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_fr Sunburn 


—instantly soothes 


and comforts 


apply 
4 Absorbine Jr 


At all DRUGGISTS ~ & 
Send for free trial bottle 


W.E.YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass 


“His Memory, Son, 
will live forever ae 


“He was a devoted husband, a loving father, an 
exemplary Christian. Isn’t it proper that we perpet- 
uate his memory in a fitting and beautiful way? 

“Every quarter-hour during the daytime these 
Tower Chimes will sound the Westminster peal. 
Every evening they wiil play, automatically, his 
favorite song. Every Sunday morning they will 
fill the air with the age-mellowed notes of the 
hymas he loved so well. 

“And every note they strike, every moment of 
cheer that they bring, every wayward person 
they inspire—will be a reminder of the one in 

, whose honor they were installed. Forus his voice 

* will live again in the voice of the Chimes... . 
} DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES installed in the belfry 
> of the church or in the college or office building so inti- 
* mately identified with the departed one’s interests, 
* express the memorial spirit in its truest and deepest 
7 sense. Played from the electric keyboard, direct 
4 from organ console or from automatic time-mark- 
ing device. Priced $4375 and up. Full and inter- 
esting information will be sent on request 


J.C. Deagai Inc. 
EsT, 1860 


_ 243 Deagan Building. Lnicago 















palling. Frequently we read of policemen 
and law-enforcing officials being bribed 
and debauched and of innocent victims be- 
ing shot down by overzealous officers in 
their efforts to enforce the Volstead Act. 

“Many of our representative citizens, 
who would not think of violating any 
other law, continuously violate the Vol- 
stead Act, or conduce to its violation, by 
buying contraband liquor from bootleg- 
gers, thereby enriching the underworld 
beyond the dreams of avarice. 

“We cannot shut our eyes to the patent 
facts. It is obvious that thus far the efforts 
of the Government effectively to enforce 
this’ law, especially in the urban centres, 
have not always been highly successful. 

“Every good citizen, particularly the 
lawyer, who is sworn to do so, ought to 
support the Constitution and obey the 
laws of the land. Either the Constitution 
should be obeyed or it should be amended, 
as the people may determine. It must not 
be nullified. Respect for the Constitution 
and observance of the law must prevail 
in this country.” 

Other topics the convention discussed in 
a minor key, significantly modification of 
the anti-trust laws to permit oil operators 
to make trade agreements for the conser- 
vation of underground oil. The lawyers 
believe such legal latitudinarianism wise, 
“in the public interest.” 

When time came for the election of a 
president to succeed Silas H. Strawn, the 
convention might have been expected to 


| pick a great criminal lawyer for the office 
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previously held by William Howard Taft, 
Elihu Root, John William Davis, Frank 
Billings Kellogg, Charles Seymour Whit- 
man, Joseph H. Choate, Alton Brooks 
Parker. But in character they elected 
another corporation expert. 

The elect was Gurney E. Newlin, Los 
Angeles corporation lawyer. Of half a 
dozen corporations in which he is director 
the most important is the powerful and 
growing $95,000,000 Union Oil Co. of 
California. His good friends on that di- 
rectorate include Henry Mauris Robinson, 
president of the Los Angeles First National 
Bank, co-originator (with Vice President 
Charles Gates Dawes and Owen D. Young) 
of the Dawes Plan, and Clarence Dillon 
of Manhattan. 

All this done, the Association decided to 
hold its 1929 convention in Memphis— 
in October to escape summer’s heat. 


RELIGION 








York to Canterbury 

Queen Victoria once advised 
Gordon Lang, long before he became 
Archbishop of York, to marry. He 
answered: “If I have a curate who is 
unsatisfactory, I can dispose of him, but 
a wife is another matter.” Last week 
Victoria’s grandson named the wit to be 
the 97th Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Primate of all England, effective Nov. 
12. He will be the first bachelor to have 
held that office for 150 years. 

Randall Thomas Davidson, present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, has been 
married 50 years. November 12 will mark 
the golden wedding anniversary of his wed- 


Cosmo 


! ding with Edith, second daughter of the 


late Archibald Campbell Tait, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury from 1868 to 1882. 
For that sentimental reason he last week 
asked his King to accept his resignation. 

His resignation was without precedent. 
Heretofore archbishops of Canterbury, 
ever since Augustine first held that seat 
(597-605), have quit office only through 
orthodox murder or natural death. No 
religia-political pressure caused Dr. 
Davidson’s decision; not even his double 
defeat by the House of Commons over 
his efforts to revise the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. He continues one of the 
brightest intellects in the House of 
Lords.* But he is 80 and the strain of 
Church of England polemics have 
strained his once stout physique. 

York, the Most Reverend Cosmo Gor- 
don Lang, who succeeds him, is 64. He 
looks like George Washington; is forth- 
right and voluble in debate. Law was his 
first study. He was a student in the 
Inner Temple. But just when he might 
have been admitted to the British bar he 
suddenly chose the cloth for the gown. 
His father was one of the moderators of 
the Presbyterian Church in Scotland.+ 
The son preferred the more _hierarchal 
Church of England for his career. 
Studies at Balliol College, Oxford (after 
a period at Glasgow University) had 
something to do with his decision. By 
1901 he had become Bishop of Stepney 
and Canon of St. Paul’s, London, and 
used to work with the grubby, grimy 
poor. In 1907, Edward VII offered him 
the Bishopric of Montreal. He refused. 
The Archbishopric of York was in his 
hopes. Next year he gained it. 

Able prelates last week mooted as suc- 
cessors to him at York are: Frederic 
Sumpter Guy Warman, Bishop of Chelms- 
ford; Herbert Hensley Henson, Bishop of 
Burham; Frank Theodore Woods, Bishop 
of Winchester; and Arthur Foley Winning- 
ton Ingram, Bishop of London. 

Potent have been the Archbishops of 
Canterbury in English history. 

Augustine (597-605) established Chris- 
tianity in England. Bertha, queen of the 
fourth Saxon king of Kent, Aethelbert, 
was already a Christian and gave Augus- 
tine a church at Canterbury, then a sea- 
port. 

Thomas Becket (1162-70), warrior- 
bishop, first helped Henry II subordinate 
Church to State. But when he became 
Archbishop of Canterbury he fought for 
Church against State. Courtiers foully 
murdered and mangled him on the very 
steps of his altar and Henry II did an 
abject penance. 

Stephen Langton (1207-22) persuaded 
Pope Innocent III to excommunicate 
King John for combating Church ad- 
ministration; he stirred the English bar- 
ons to demand the Magna Carta of John; 





*His office gives him place there. His resig- 
nation makes him a commoner. But it is 
confidentially expected that the King will make 
him a peer. Last week the London County 
Council voted him the freedom of the City of 
Although few know, he has since 1904 
(when he became archbishop), been a Knight 
Grand Cross of the Royal Victorian Order. 
But his neglect of going through the ceremony 
of “receiving the accolade” left him without 
right to the prefix ‘Sir,’ or any other official 
title, to his name. As suffixes he academically 
has D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 

tDr. Davidson’s family 
Presbyterians. 
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later (after John’s death) he supported 
the crown against the nobles. 

Thomas Cranmer (1533-56), himself 
twice married (first to “Black Joan,” 
relative of the landlady of the Dolphin 
inn at Cambridge where he was then a 
fellow), pronounced Henry VIII divorced 
from his first Queen, Catherine (of Ara- 
gon), and legitimatized Henry’s child 
(later Queen Elizabeth) by voluptuous 
Queen Anne (Boleyn). Cranmer’s truck- 
ling to the king helped to cause the seces- 
sion of England from the Church of Rome 
and to create the Church of England. 


Communicants of the Church of Eng- 
land in Great Britain and northern Ire- 
land next year and thenceforth will 
legally celebrate Easter on the first Sun- 
day after the second Saturday in April. 
At present, and for most creeds, Easter 
falls on the first Sunday after the eccle- 
siastical full moon on or next after the 
spring. equinox. Any Sunday between 
March 21 and April 25 may be Easter 
Sunday. The new English system fixes 
the holiday between April 9 and 16. 


° 








Vatican Notes 

Foot Wrenched. Pain sharpened the 
lines of His Holiness’ usually serene and 
always amiable face last week. Descend- 
ing from the papal automobile for his 
diurnal promenade in the Vatican gardens 
he wrenched his right foot. After a day in 
his private quarters he forced himself to 
give his usual audiences in the throne 
room. The pain continued. So public, but 
not private, audiences have been suspended 
for the present. Before his election to 
the Papacy he was a doughty mountain 
climber. Age, not immuration, is respon- 
sible for his present frailty. Next May His 
Holiness will be 72 years old. 

U. S. Numbers. To the Vatican, whose 
thick old walls fraction the blaze of Ital- 
ian summer into cool nooks for the serene 
observation of world happenings, went the 
news last week that in ten years the U. S. 
Catholic population had increased by vir- 
tually 20%. In 1916 the numbers had 
been 15,721,815; in 1926 they had been 
18,604,850. These were finally authenti- 
cated figures of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce.* At last estimate the world 
contained 331,500,000 professed Roman 
Catholics. 

Bound “Bouquet.” News as pleasing, 
in a different sense, reached the Vatican 
also last week—that the Rigit Reverend 
John J. Dunn, bishop auxiliary vicar gen- 
eral of the archdiocese of New York had 
just departed for the antipodes, bearing a 
book containing 72 pages of illumined vel- 
lum, bound in white calf with a raised 
chalice of gold cunningly repoussé, jeweled 
in French enamel and surmounted by a 
Host in white enamel. Inscribed on the 





*Latest Department of Commerce figures show 
for various denominations: 


i EEOOINID 5 os :5.p 6.659 0:09:0 0:0:6 6: 901,846 
Protestant Episcopal........... 1,858,966 
Disciples Of Christ... ..0e..0006 1,3775595 
Northern Baptist Convention. ...1,290,438 
| 1,894,000 
Methodist Episcopal 

ee, SOOM ccc ccccsccceced QO7 HOE 
Methodist Episcopal 

fey ee ee 4,080,777 
ne eT ee 4,087,357 
American Baptist Association.... 117,858 
Church of God, Holiness........ 2,278 


Free Church of God in Christ... . 874 


vellum leaves were ‘‘flowers,” the record 
of 22,145,089,361 acts of devotion— 
masses said, holy and spiritual commun- 
ions, benedictions, ‘little offices” and 
ejaculations. The “flowers” made up a 
spiritual bouquet, like the one offered to 
the Pope at the 28th Eucharistic Congress 
at Chicago two years ago (Time, May 31, 
1926). This one Father Dunn is to pre- 
sent at the 29th Eucharistic Congress at 
Sydney, Australia, in September. Thence 
politic Cardinal Cerretti is to bear it to 
His Holiness. 


U. S. Politics. Cardinal Sincero must 
not divagate to the U. S. after he inaugu- 
rates the Cathedral of Montreal next 
month. So the Pope, circumspect about the 
present U. S. political campaign, com- 
manded him last week as he was about to 
leave Rome for Canada. But Cardinal 


Cerretti, who intends to cross the U. S. 
from the Eucharistic Conference at Syd- 
ney, Australia, may wander about the 
states all he pleases. He will not arrive 
at San Francisco until after the election. 

Prince Rebuffed. The Governor 
(mayor) of Rome, Prince Ludovico Spada 
Potenziani, was refused an annullment of 
his marriage by the Tribunal of the Sacred 
Rota,* which rejected his contention that 
he is not really the husband of Princess 
Potenziani because their marriage cere- 
mony was “performed without her full 
consent.” 


*Protestants deem the Tribunal equivalent to 
a “divorce court,’ but Catholics indignantly ex- 
plain that it merely has the power to declare the 
nullity of marriages which are already null due to 
some technicality. Thus is maintained the prin- 
ciple that the Holy Roman Catholic Church 
never grants a divorce. 





O.x THE second floor, adjoining The Rooseverr Health 
Institute with its fully-equipped gymnasium and therapeutic 
baths, is the smartest tiled Swimming Pool in New York. 








“ Paris le rome Juillet 


LEAVING CHERBOURG MAURETANIA 
STOPPING ROOSEVELT NEW YORK 
ARRIVE CHICAGO CENTURY MONDAY” 


= so renowned that they need no 
qualification... The travel-wise, equally at 
home on the Rue de la Paix, bifth Avenue or 
Michigan Boulevard, instinctively select The 
RooseveLt as their New York residence. 


> 


> 


Connected by private passage with Grand Central 


and the subways. . 
Bureau... 


nursery for children of guests. . 
to nearby Golf Clubs .. . 


. Complete Travel and Steamship 
**Teddy Bear Cave,’’ a supervised play- 


- Guest tickets 
Special garage facilities. 


The ROOSEVELT ORCHESTRA im the GRILL 


THE ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. at 45th St. 
NEW YORK 





EDWARD CLINTON FOGG 
Managing Directer 
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A right size 


for every 
purpose 








Large policeman — diminutive | 
“newsie’— each fits the job he 
does. So with the FINNELL 
Electric Floor Machine — some 
are large, such as the hefty No. 
20 for heavy duty work. Others 
are small, such as the light and 
agile HC for polishing and scrub- 
bing small areas. In between 
are six other sizes. a right size for 
profitable operation anywhere. 
Large institutions have found 
that the FINNELL saves thou- 
sands of dollars; small concerns 
are saving hundreds. All cleanor 
beautifully wax-polished floors, 


Without obligation, FINNELL 
Floor Maintenance Engineers 
willsurvey floor conditions in your 
establishment, and furnish an 
estimate of the FINNELL SYS- 
TEM most economical for you, 


& For full informa- 
e) tion address FIN- 
™\ NELL SYSTEM, 
7y\ INC., 287 East 
Street, Elkhart, 
Indiana. Offices in 
pi incipal cities—con- 
sult telephone book. 
In Canada write 
Finnell System, 
Led., Standard 


Bank Bldg., 
Ottawa, 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 


It waxes — It polishes — It scrubs 











4 o ¢ 
HOUSEHOLD FINNELL 
New and improved. &) 


The smallest FIN- 
NELL ever made. 
Weighs only twenty 
pounds. Compact and 
efficient. Refinishes, 
waxes, polishes, 
.s ; 

scrubs. Writemain 
office at Elkhart, 

Ind., for illus- 
trated folder. 











BUSINESS & FINANCE _ 





In General 


Memorable, last week, was the comple- 
tion of the merger of Dodge Bros., Inc., 
with the Chrysler Corp. (Trme, June 11), 
largest consolidation in automobile his- 
tory. 

Memorable in the history of Wall Street, 
Grand Canyon of the G. O. P., was the un- 
furling, last week, of the first Democratic 
campaign banner in 44 years. Truckman 
James J. Reardon, Al Smith musketeer, 
inspired the display. The Lower Wall 
Street Business Men’s Organization* spon- 
sored it. 

Memorable for employes, stockholders, 
of the General Motors Corporation, its 
divisions, subsidiaries and affiliated com- 
panies, were announcements of record 
profits, record employe insurance (see 
p. 34). 

Memorable, also, was the test of an oil 
well owned by the Skelly Oil Co. in the 
Hendrick Pool, Winkler County, Texas. 
Estimating its flow at goo barrels an hour, 
officials hailed the gusher as the country’s 
largest. 

Memorable was the rise of retail beef 
prices in Chicago, bringing porterhouse to 
80 and go¢ a pound, sirloins to 45 and 
55¢, rounds to 40 and 45¢. Butchers fore- 
saw, with alarm, a possible return of the 
wartime porterhouse price of $1 a pound. 


° 








Stockmarket 

With $500,000 surplus cash to put aside 
until it is needed, a corporation usually 
does one of two things. It may bury the 
money, either in gilt-edged securities, 
yielding from 3 to 4%, or in its bank ac- 
count, where it draws 2% as a commercial 
deposit. Or it may ask the bank to lend 
the money out on call, at interest rates 
ranging from 5 to 10%. As the bank asks 
only a small commission for this service 
and generally assumes all the risk, the con- 
version of surpluses into call loans has be- 
come a popular feature of corporation 
financing. In the last year, the total of 
such loans has risen from $906,144,000 to 
$1,808 645,000. 

To the corporations, this practice seems 
both obvious and admirable. But to the 
paternal superbankers, guarding the money 
market, it appears highly hazardous, deeply 
disturbing. Last week, the issue became 
acute, the crucial phase of the war of the 
bankers and the speculators. Clear were 
the battle-lines. Corporations contended 
simply that 55% or 6% is better than 2%. 
Bankers argued: 1) that the money market 
will never be stable, settled, with such a 
staggering amount of money on call, likely 
to be withdrawn at any moment when the 
corporations may need it; and 2) that too 
much money is diverted to speculation, too 
little to the economic needs of the U. S. 

Councils of war followed. Bankers con- 
sidered increasing the charge made for 
placing the loans, fixing a minimum 
amount to be lent. Corporations countered 
by throwing an additional $36,913,000 on 
the call loan heap. Cried Charles Edwin 
Mitchell, president of the National City 





*Reporting the incident, the Republican New 
York Herald Tribune was constrained to explain: 
“The lower end of Wall Street is not of quite 
the same character as the upper end.” 








© Keystone 


JouHn Moopy 
He thought he knew it all. 


Bank: “It is a dangerous and unhealthy 
trend.” Said able Vice President Francis 
Hinckley Sisson of the Guaranty Trust 
Co: “This is one of the by-products of 
prosperity with which we have not learned 


to deal.” Warned the wise Cleveland 
Trust Co.: “Clearly a reform is needed in 
New York banking practice.” Screamed 
the financial writers, sensationally: “Boot- 
leg Loans! Outlaw Banking!” 

Depressed, discouraged, the bond mar- 
ket fell to 98.29, the year’s new low. But 
the stockmarket, still optimistic, held its 
own, advanced a little. 


Hot Tip 

If a Power in Wall Street stops to chat 
with his favorite newsboy and lets fall a 
hint that such and such a stock is cheap 
at the current market price, the newsboy 
has what is known as a “sure thing.” If 
the boy generously lets a traffic policeman 
in on the secret, he unburdens himself of 
a “hot tip.” If the policeman hesitates to 
act on the tip, decides first to read How 
to Invest Money Wisely, by John Moody, 
he is given the benefit of “financial coun- 
sel.” 

“Sure things” and “hot tips,” while still 
plentiful, carry light weight with sophisti- 
cated investors. But “financial counsel” 
has the color of wisdom and respectability. 
An idol crashed, therefore, when members 
and guests of Manhattan’s Delta Upsilon 
Club listened, last week, to an address by 
John Moody, publisher of Moody’s Man- 
ual, President of Moody’s Investors’ Serv- 
ice, financial analyst, author of The Art 
of Investing and How to Invest Money 
Wisely. Said Analyst Moody, humbly: 

“T know no hard and fast rule for suc- 
cessful investments. It seems ridiculous 
to me to be asked how to invest money 
wisely. , 

“Years ago, I thought I knew it all. 
It was then that I wrote The Art of In- 
vesting. At 30, I wrote How to Invest 
Money Wisely. After the book was pub- 
lished, a shabby old gentleman, 85 years 
oid, called on me and asked if I were the 
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A “CLEMCO” Garfield Suite in the office of Mr. A. J. Dyer, President of the Nashville 
Bridge Company, Nashville, Tennessee. Installation by Foster & Parkes Co., Nashville 


Judging Personality 


Re individual and corporate — is judged by environment. 
How imperative, then, that the appointments of your business home — your 
office —be pleasing, stimulating. 

“CLEMCO” Fine Office Suites lend an unmistakable air of distinction to 
executive and general offices. Each “CLEMCO” Suite offers the ultimate in 
selected woods and the skilled workmanship of master craftsmen. Each is 
desighed and priced to suit a definite demand. 

The “CLEMCO” representative will gladly show you how “CLEMCO” Suites 


will improve the appearance and efficiency of your office. 


“Pointers In Planning An Office,’’ a beautiful 16 page booklet, gives 
helpful information on Office Harmony, Lighting, Planning and 
name of nearest “CLEMCO”’ Representative. Write for your copy. } 
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THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3426 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 


Makers of a Complete and an Exceptional Line of Desks and 
Fine Office Suites for Business, Bank and Professional Use. 
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is the great department store for 
the mail-order buyers, and Edi- 
son Service enables many of 
these gigantic mail-order houses 
to operate on a day-and-night 
schedule to serve their custom- 
ers more quickly. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 


Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 155 
consecutive dividends to its stockholders. Stock 
listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
Send for Ycar Book. 





EARN A TRIP TO BERMUDA 
All expenses paid 


(See page 38) 


BACK TO 


BONDS 


They Pay in the Long Run 


Many, who recently tried to 
make a quick fortune in the 
stock market are sending for 
our new book 


“55 Years of 
Investment Service” 


and asking about our offer- 
ings of bonds that pay you 


612% 


USE THIS COUPON 


Tue E H.Smita Co. 


Investment Securities—Founded 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch offices in other Cities 


Send me New illustrated book, “55 Years 
of Investment ice,”’ 


NAME......cecccscccccccccisenscssonce 
ADDRESS 3 oo Sse’. 2 cd0.055 00084-1002” 











author. When I said I was, and asked 
him what he wanted, he replied: 

“When I was 25 years old I wrote a 
book on how to invest money wisely and 
look at me now. I actually am in need of 
food. I suspect that when you are my 
age you will be about as I am.’ 

“Now I believe that the span of human 
life is too brief a time in which to acquire 
the art of investing.” 

But Analyst Moody, 38 years in Wall 
Street, not in need of food, added, less 
humbly: “There is, perhaps, a way to 
advise how to invest more or less wisely 
and with a minimum of risk.” 
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Profits 

Last week, General Motors Corp. made 
public six months earnings which set a 
new industrial record. Its net of $161,267,- 
974 compares with profits of $129,250,207 
for the first six months of 1927. Retail 
sales totaled 1,062,733 cars, as against 
840,481 last year. 

Out of its plenty, General Motors made 
a great and generous gesture. It dickered 
for a time with Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., then announced a contract for a 
$400,000,000 life, sickness and accident 
policy, open to any employe from Presi- 


| dent Alfred Pritchard Sloan Jr., to Jacob 


Hazay, who works a grinding machine at 
the Detroit plant. 

Jacob Hazay earns $32 a week. To 
share in the insurance plan, he must pay 
a premium of $1.50 a month, or about one 
cent on every dollar he makes. If he dies, 
Mrs. Hazay will get $2,000. If he falls ill, 
of any sickness, he will be paid $15 a week 
for as long as 13 weeks. The 14th week, 
a doctor says that he can never return to 
work. He then is paid $52.50 a month for 
40 months, when his policy is used up. If 
he dies after the 40th month, Mrs. Hazay 
will be penniless. 


Others who announced six months prof- 
its, last week, were: 

Fleischmann Co. (“J was _ bilious’’): 
$9,529,055, as against $9,315,352. 

Simmons Co. (Bedmakers for David 
Binney Putnam): $2,501,438 as against 
$2,242,482. 

Coca Cola International Corp. (The 
heat, the humidity): $1,264,533 as against 
$1,204,023. 

N. Y. Central Railroad Co. (20th Cen- 
tury Limited): $28,544,608 as against 
$30,959,292. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. (Broadway 
Limited): $51,277,232 as against $51,125,- 
413. 

Delaware and 
Fresnel Loree): 
$2,429,024. 

Postum Co. (The Edward F. Hutton’s): 
$7,426,630 as against $6,750,384. 

Canada Dry (“Champagne of Ginger 
Ales’): $1,449,191 as against $1,273,528. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. (Charles M. 
Schwab, Eugene G. Grace): $7,914,046 as 
against $10,666,718. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. (smoke- 
less powder, explosives, rayon, dyestuffs, 
paint, varnish, alcohol, pyralin, cinema 
film, ammonia, nitric acid and 23% of 
General Motors common stock) : $30,125,- 
125 as against $21,436,642. 

Telautograph Corp. (point to point 
handwriting device): $144,103 as against 


Hudson Co. 
$2,628,071 as 


(Leonor 
against 


| $124,302. 


John R. Thompson Co. (120 restau- 
rants) : $667,656 as against $769,024. 

Barker Bros. Corp. (furniture, rugs): 
$202,410 as against $286.488. 

Dennison Manufacturing Co. (Dennison 
boxes) : $330,000 as against $360,000. 

— + 
Fizz Water 

U. S. clubmen opened their mail, last 
week, with a start of surprise. They were 
used to advertisements of automobiles, in- 
vestments, shaving soaps. But they were 
not used to elaborate; detailed advertise- 
ments of champagne. As everyone knows, 
bootleg champagne in the U. S. market is 
priced at $10—$15 a quart. These beguil- 
ing advertisements suggested the possibil- 
ity of better-than-bootleg champagne for 
$2.30. 

Immediate reactions of cautious club- 
men were: 1) It can’t be legal; and 2) It 
can’t be good. But the advertisement gave 
chapter and verse of the Volstead Act in 
defense of its legality, and as proof of its 
potability offered an iron-clad guarantee: 

“If you are not satisfied with the cham- 
pagne you make, your money will be re- 
turned to you. 

“If you are not satisfied, we will send 
a man to destroy the champagne and he 
will give you a check. 

“If you spoil it through your own negli- 
gence, you get your money back. 

“If your idea of good champagne is 
peculiar, you get your money back. 

“If for any reason, or for no reason at 
all, you are not satisfied, you get your 
money back.” 

Reassured by the brute force of guaran- 
tees, but still bewildered, serious clubmen 
sought the facts about the new, post-pro- 
hibition, U. S. champagne industry. 

Fast ripening, full of promise, Catawbas 
and Concords hang heavy on the vines all 
up and down the steep, terraced hillsides 
cf New York’s Finger Lakes region. 
Heavy hang the Zinfandels in the dry wine 
districts of California. So beautiful are 
the vineyards, so luscious is the fruit, that 
thousands of motorists pause to comment: 
“Lucky grapegrowers. It should be a 
bumper year.” But the owners of the vine- 
yards walk through them with sour faces, 
wondering, specifically, whether or not to 
tear up each fertile vine by the roots, and 
allow sheep to graze over the hillsides. 

What ignorant tourists do not know, 
what grapegrowers consider daily, is that 
U. S. vineyards in 1928 will yield over 
100,000 carloads of fruit, almost twice as 
much as the public can conceivably con- 
sume as table fruit, raisins, grape juice or 
wine. 

Grapegrowers know the reason for such 
appalling overproduction. For a decade 
before prohibition, the price of grapes in 
California ranged between $10 and $20 a 
ton. But when manufacture and importa- 
tion of wines stopped together, foreign- 
born, wine-loving citizens began to de- 
mand grapes which could be made into 
wine in their own homes. California prices 
jumped to $200 and $300 a ton. California 
growers, full of optimism, trebled their 
acreage, overestimated the demand. Pro- 
duction increased from 1,000,000 tons in 
1919 tO 2,400,000 tons in 1927. But with- 
out organization and sound selling, almost 
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half this vast production must be de- 
stroyed as useless. Very acute is the de- 
pression in the grape industry. 


One grapegrower, scion of a long line 
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GRAPEGROWER GARRETT 


. saved the vineyards from destruction. 


of U.S. vintners, foresaw the crash, strove 
desperately to avert it. Portly, florid Paul 
Garrett, owner of many a vineyard in New 
York, North Carolina, California, long has 
led the nation’s grapegrowers through the 
chaos which prohibition made of their 
business. He loves grapes, vineyards, 
wherever he sees them. When vineyardists 
of Northern California began, in 1919, to 
tear up their vines and substitute other 
fruits, Grapegrower Garrett felt a per- 
sonal sense of injury. He hastened to 
California, bought where and when he 
could, saved the vineyards from destruc- 
tion. 

Years before the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment became an immediate issue at Wash- 
ington, Grapegrower Garrett allied himself 
with the drys, fought for wine as the drink 
of temperance, moved his headquarters 
from state to state as local prohibition 
spread across the U. S. It was Grape- 
grower Garrett who went to Washington 
in 1919 to fight for the lives of the vint- 
ners. Day after day he sat in the Anti- 
Saloon League offices, waiting for a chance 
te drill a hole in the forbidding wall of the 
Volstead Act. Boldly, he pleaded the cause 
of the vintners with the League chiefs, 
headed by the arch-dry Wayne Bidwell 
Wheeler. Did they realize that the Vol- 
stead Act made it a felony to allow cider 
or grape juice to ferment in one’s own 
home? They paused, considered, revised 
the fateful Section 29, the section of 
“pains and penalties,” teeth of the Vol- 
stead Act. They added a clause—a hole in 
the Volstead wall: 

The penalties provided in this Act 
against the manufacture of liquor without 
a permit shall not apply to the manufac- 
ture of Cider and Wine by a person ex- 
clusively for use in his own home. But 
such Cider and Wine may not be sold or 


transported except to a holder of a permit 
10 manufacture vinegar. 

Difficulties of course arose. “Wine” had 
to yield to “Fruit Juices.” At once, 
Grapegrower Garrett returned to the fray. 
What did “non-intoxicating’’ mean? One- 
half of one per cent? The drys reassured 
him. It meant non-intoxicating in fact. 
And the courts have sustained the defini- 


tion, ruling that Section 29 is either an 
exemption from the rest of the Volstead 
act or a meaningless provision.* 


Next month, industrious laborers will 
move from vine to vine, picking the finest 
bunches of 14 different kinds of grapes. 
Heaped in vats, grapes must not be crushed 
by heavy instruments, or skins and seeds 
will be bruised, will give a bitter taste to 
the juice of the fruit. Most satisfactory 
of all pressing devices is the human foot 
and many a European vineyard is the 
scene of an annual Bacchanal, peasants 
dancing barefoot in the winepresses. But 
Grapegrower Garrett spurns even this arti- 
ficial method of extracting juice, permits 
nothing savoring of a Bacchanal among the 
sturdy farmer-folk of upstate New York. 
His grapes, piled high, yield of their own 
weight what grapegrowers call the “first 

*In the U. S. Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit, 
Judge Edwin Yates Webb, in the case of the 
U. S. v. Isner, declared he had been a member 
of the Congress which passed the Volstead act, 
recalled well the debates on the subject, knew 
that it was the intention of Congress to define 
“non-intoxicating” at “non-intoxicating in fact.” 
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O* August sixth, the investment and broker- 
age firm of Hornblower & Weeks rounds 
out forty years of service to the investing public 
of America. 4 With nine completely-equipped 
offices in leading financial centers, memberships 
on the principal stock exchanges of the country, 
and a far-reaching private wire system, it offers 
every facility to investors and traders in solving 
their personal investment problems. 


cMay we send you our 
CURRENT INVESTMENT SUGGESTIONS? 


Write to any office for our folder —T -8 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EstTasBuisnep 1888 


PORTLAND, ME. 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit Stock Exchanges 


press,” the unforced stream of juice which 
has the most perfect flavor. 

Run into a cold vacuum, the fruit juice 
loses at least two parts of its composition. 
All water is withdrawn, leaving the con- 
centrated essence of grape.* In 5-gallon 
cans (not hogsheads) is stored the poten- 
tial champagne until it is ready to be 
barrelled and shipped, unfermented es- 
sence of grape, to the consumer. The con- 
sumer may add water, drink it at once 
as a soft beverage. Or he may add water, 
allow it to become wine. 

Expert champagne tasters have pro- 
nounced Grapegrower Garrett’s product as 
fine as vintage champagnes. His hope is 
that through the manufacture of fine, non- 
intoxicating wines in the home, the problem 
of prohibition, the reign of the bootleg- 
gers, may be ended. Grapegrower Gar- 
rett has developed the thesis that by-prod- 
ucts of alcohol, not alcohol itself, cause 
intoxication. He would like to teach the 
U. S. to make a wine free of all poisonous 
by-products. Such a wine, he believes, can 
be made from his Virginia Dare concen- 
trate. And such a wine is extolled in the 
advertisement of the Virginia Dare Vine- 
yards, Inc. (Penn Yan, N. Y.), which U. S. 
clubmen read last week. 

. . . 


Grapegrower Garrett is 65. For 51 





*Also withdrawn are the “anti-ferments.” In 
his laboratory, Grapegrower Garrett has made 
champagne from his concentrate in five days. 
Under ordinary conditions of temperature, the 
concentrate can become champagne in from 
three to six weeks. 
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Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions; privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may 
unique service. 

Members throughout the United States 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 

_ Please state occu 
trformattion and itst 


ition or profession when writing for 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 | 


45 West 45th Street, New York City 
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Keep physically fit—radi- 
antly healthy! You can 
now exercise and massage 
your- whole body in this 
surprisingly simple new 
way nght in your home— 
without any effort Thou- 
sands are doing it 
Osallate Your Way 
To Health 

The rapidly oscillating gir- 
dles of the “Health Builder” 
give a combined massage- 
vibratory treatment better 
than a skilled masseur. No 
electric current touches you. 
The Health Builder vigorously 
massages the heaviest muscles, 
peps up sluggish circulation, 
aids digestion and elimination, 
strengthens muscle “tone™ 
and improves the functions 
of the internal organs. 


EW WAY 


Send for “Keeping Fit In 
Fifteen Minutes a Day” — 
a valuable Free Book show- 
ing the “Battle Creek 
Health Builder™ in opera- 
tion— with complete 
secies of home exercises 
Oe DS i a a 
Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room AC -218 
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Please send me the Free Book ‘‘Keeptnc Frr’’—Today 
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City .State.. 


Made by manufacturers of the famous 
**Mechanical Health Horse’’ 
and “Electric” and ‘‘Sunshine Baths”’ 


be had through this entirely | 





have access to a collection of rare, scarce, | words or of fists. 





Battle Creek, Mich. 





years he has thought of little but grapes. 
In his home on the banks of Lake Keuka, 
N. Y., framed by his Virginia Dare Vine- 
yards, he ponders how to perfect grapes, 
how to blend grapes, how to sell grapes. 
His recreations are vigorous. He has four 
great hunters which he rides hard and well. 
His speed boat is the fastest on Lake 
Keuka. Dear to his heart is a battle, of 
He once caught a work- 
man stealing wine from a bucket. Furious, 
he cuffed the thief’s hatted head for 20 
minutes, then went into his house to find 
a hat to replace the one he had ruined. 
As he loves a fistfight, so he yearns for 
battles in the Washington arena. The 
slightest hint that trouble is brewing for 
the vintners and Grapegrower Garrett 
rushes to Congress, in‘ects his pugnacious, 
generous personality into the issue. 

The antecedents of Grapegrower Gar- 
rett’s intense interest in grapes date back 
to 1836, when the foundations of U. S. 
vineyards were laid by one Sidney Weller 
in Halifax, N. C., and by Nicholas Long- 
worth, Sr., father of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, along the banks 
of the Ohio River. Grapegrower Garrett 
looks at least as far into the future, sees 
the U. S. once more a temperance nation. 


— 





Lever, Firestone, Ford 

With gleaming tusks, 
Africa lures the hunter. 
tribes, brilliant plumage, exotic flowers, 
Africa calls to the explorer and the 
naturalist. But to the 2oth century indus- 
trialist, eagerly scanning the world’s 
wealth, the world’s markets, Africa means 
firsts RAW MATERIALS, then CHEAP 
LABOR. 


Palm oil, extracted from the fruit of 
the African oil palm, the basis of many a 
soap, drew William Hesketh Lever to 
Africa in 1911 (see p. 17). More and 
more oil was needed for Lever Brothers’ 
gigantic plant at Port Sunlight, England. 
The Congo held a vast, almost. virginal 
source of supply. Into the Congo, 1,000 
miles, went British industrialism, dutifully 
accompanied by British medicine, British 
education. Lever Brothers became rulers 
of a black empire of 1.860.000 acres, ex- 
ploited its mine of raw materials, its cheap 
labor. Last week, black labor in the Congo 
demanded and got 19¢ a day. 

Like the soap wor':s at Port Sunlight, 
the tire factories at Akron, Ohio, must be 
served. From one source or another, an 
unending supply of rubber must pour into 
the plant of Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
Angry at the cost of obtaining it from one 
source (British), Harvey Samuel Firestone 
determined to get it from another. Said 
he: “Americans Should Produce Their 
Own Rubber.” Thus U. S. industrialism 
went to Africa, in the person of white- 
helmeted, soft-spoken Harvey Samuel 
Firestone Jr., with engineers, chemists, 
physicians, builders. 

The Firestones chose Liberia for the 
first all-American rubber plantation. With 
typical U. S. efficiency, the groundwork 
was laid by refinancing the shiftless Li- 
berian government, then obtaining the 
right to plant rubber trees over an area of 
1,000,000 acres. With typical U. S. gen- 
erosity, Mr. Firestone paid more than the 


spotted skins, 
With savage 


Liberian blacks re- 
25¢ a day, in cash. 

Last week, the Mandates Commission 
of the League of Nations was called upon 
to read a curious document. It was a re- 
port, made by onetime Harvard professor 
Raymond Buell, submitted to the League 
by Henri A. Junod, President of the In- 
ternational Society for the Protection of 
Natives. Declared Professor Buell, in 
effect: “Firestone forced its way into 
Liberia. The U. S. State Department and 
Herbert Hoover brought pressure to bear 
to make the Liberian government accept 
the refinancing operations and admit Fire- 
stone rubber. Eventually, the lands of the 
natives will be confiscated. Through the 
terms of the loan, through U. S. financial 
advisers, a closed door has been estab- 
lished. It will end in peonage.” 

Shocked, the State Department issued 
vigorous and sweeping denials. The Fire- 
stones have used but 20,000 of its 1,000,- 
ooo acres. The U. S. wiil not countenance 
closed doors, forced labor. 


average African wage. 
ceive 


From Detroit, last week, sailed the 
motorship Lake Ormoc, carrying hospital 
equipment, an experimental laboratory, 
machine shop, refrigerating plant, pro- 
visions for two years. Its destination: 
Santarem, Brazil, a river port i100 miles 
north of Henry Ford’s new 5,000,000-acre 
rubber plantation. In ten years, Mr. Ford’s 
experts hope the plantation will yield 
6,000,000,000 pounds of rubber annually, 
enough to make 1,000,000,000 Ford tires. 


a 
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“Racket” 

If you wanted to organize a good 

“racket,” with department stores as your 

particular victims, you might work it out 
this way: Send Miss T to New York 
or Chicago or Vhiladelphia, $300 in her 
pocket-book. Tell her to pick the name of 
some reputable citizen from the telephone 
book, then start an account in her name 
at a local bank, using the good check as 
a first deposit. 

This done, she could go shopping. For 
each article she buys, she gives a check, 
double the purchase price, asking for the 
balance in cash. Cautious department 
stores do not accept checks without inves- 
tigation. Credit men telephone the bank, 
discover Miss T: has a $300 balance, 
apologize profusely and urge her to open 
a charge account. Graciously, she con- 
sents, moves on to another store to repeat 
the performance. 

But at 2:20 o’clock in the afternoon, 
before the array of checks can reach the 
bank, Miss T withdraws her deposit, 
hastens home to you with her purchases 











and a tidy roll of bills. If you were 
generous, you might allow her a 25% 


commission on her earnings before speed- 
ing her to another city. 

This, as a matter of fact, is the exact 
“racket” with which the National Surety 
Co. last week charged an organized swin- 
dling ring, employing 4o girls, operating in 
many a U.S. city. Recent arrests in Phila- 
delphia provided the clue. Alarmed by 
140,000 claims from stores in two years, 
the National Surety Co. pressed the in- 
vestigation. 
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Narrative Poetry 


Joun Brown's Bopy—Stephen Vincent 
Benét—Doubleday Doran ($2.50). 

The Poem. Rustic Homer and urban 
Virgil used roundly to invoke the muses 
before composing an epic. Poet Stephen 
Vincent Benét, however, narrowly and 
specifically invokes the “American Muse,” 
by crying, “you are the buffalo-ghost, the 
broncho-ghost . . . a friend, an enemy, a 
sacred hag with two oceans in her medi- 
cine bag . . . and youare . . . the cheap 
car parked by the station door. . . .” 

A brief prelude concerning the Yankee 
slaver that bears its black cargo of misery 
to America, and quickly the artist sets 
himself to the stupendous task of setting 
the panoramic scene, North and South. 

From every corner they come. In the 
South, Clay Wingate, gentleman planter, 
gloated with boyish pride over boots and 
sabre, crisp new toys of war; but he 
brooded over their necessity. He knew the 
cause wasn’t slavery, “that stale red-her- 
ring of Yankee knavery”; he knew it 
wasn’t even states’ rights. Vaguely he 
sensed it was a conflicting temperament, 
a difference in culture, North and South: 

A voice, a fragrance, a taste of wine, 

A face half-seen with candleshine, 

A yellow river, a blowing dust. . . . 

In the North, Jack Ellyat pitied the 
fugitive slave, “a black man with the 
eyes of a tortured horse,” but he thought 
of new states crowding to be admitted to 
the Union: 

The buckskin-States, the buffalo-horned, 

the wild 

Mustangs with coats the color of crude 

gold. ... 

And must they wait like spayed mares 

in the rain, 

While Carolina and Connecticut 

Fight an old quarrel out before a 

ghost? ... 

And from the mountains, came reluc- 
tant stragglers wondering just who their 
enemies were: 

“Dunno’s I rightly know just who they 

air,” 

He admitted finally, “But ’tain’t the 

British. 

It’s some trash-lot of furriners, that’s 

shore. 

They call ’em Yankees near as I can 

make it... .” 
but he was content that his neighbors, of 
long standing feud, were with the enemy 
Yanks. 
And there were others, non-fighters : 
The congressmen came out to see Bull 
Run, 

The congressmen who like free shows 

and spectacles, 








TIME readers may obtain 
paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 
Boswell, TIME, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 





STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 
He invoked a sacred hag with two 
oceans in her medicine bag. 


They brought their wives and carriages 
along, 

They brought their speeches and their 
picnic-lunch, 

Their black constituent-hats and their 
devotion: 

Some even brought a little whisky, too. 

(A little whisky is a comforting thing 

For congressmen in the sun, in the heat 
of the sun.) 

The bearded congressmen with orators’ 
mouths 

The fine, clean-shaved, Websterian con- 
gressmen, 

Come out to see the gladiator’s show. 

But from a high place, as befits the wise, 

You will not see the long windrows of 


men 

Strewn like dead pears before the Henry 
House 

Or the stone-wall of Jackson breathe its 
parched 

Devouring breath upon the failing 
charge, ... 

The Significance. “What America 


needs is a good five cent cigar’—and not’ 


till now has it had an adequate story or 
poem of the Civil War (aside from Walt 
Whitman’s Lincoln). Yet, the Civil War 
surpasses in colorful drama any other epi- 
sode in U. S. history, and Poet Benét 
proves it so. Delving into that not quite 
forgotten past, he reproduces atmosphere 
and currents of passion. Through 377 
pages of close-packed verse, his rhythm 
is pompous for matters of state, simple for 


post- 


BEN BOSWELL 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
25 West 45th St. 


NEW YORK CITY 





Ben Boswell recommends: 


Bamat—A Life in the Woods — Felix Salten- 
& Schuster ($2.50). 
American GovERNMENT AND Potirics—Charles A. 
Beard — Macmillan ($3.75). 
Time honored. (See Narionau Arrairs, July 16) 

Tue Op ano THE Younc — Luigi Pirandello—Dution 
($5.00). 
Larayetre— Henry Dwight Sedgwick—Bobbs Merrill 
($5.0 »). 





poignant stories of lovers and “Hiders” 
and deserters, cadenced for darky spiritu- 
als, and measured into virtual prose for 
straightforward historical narrative. In 
keeping with the poet’s distinguished 
achievement is the proposed program of 
his publishers. Radio announcements, 
“Who’s Who” window displays, elaborate 
printed advertisements, book-store dis- 
tribution of decorated “ballad sheets,” ac- 
company the first edition of ‘65,000 copies 
—unheard of number for any but the 
most popular novelists. 

The Author. Son of an army officer, 
Stephen Benét has lived of necessity in 
all parts of the country. Barely 30, he has 
studied at Yale and the Sorbonne and pub- 
lished, previous to John Brown’s Body, 
two novels and two books of verse. His 
brother is William Rose Benét, poet and 
critic; and for ancestors he claims Black 
Pedro Benét, Mexican bandit, as well as 
armless, legless, Irish O’Gorman Mahon 
who was carried to battle on a shield, and 
(his descendant supposes) rolled about 
biting the ankles of his foes. 


Brooklynese 


Her Knicut Comes Ripinc—John V. 
A. Weaver—Knopf ($2.50). 

Setting down in slang the petty thought 
and emotion of lower-class America, John 
Weaver’s verse, “Jn America” was a suc- 
cess. His success was partly due to simple 
spelling (Milt Gross’s anagrams are too 
difficult), but also to his bright reflection 
of the city-dweller’s curious combination 
of cynicism and_ sentimentality. The 
Brooklyn girl of his first novel has not 
enough of the cynicism to guard her 
against too much sentimentality, so she 
flounders miserably through a crush on the 
high school football hero, a passionate 
affair with a marine sergeant (1916), and 
a restful flirtation with a traveled gentle- 
man, until finally she contracts a common- 
place marriage with the silent man who 
had loved her all along. Adventures with 
football star, hearty marine and grey- 
haired oldster fell drably short of the 
tales of knights and ladies, her childhood 
favorites. But, after all, the lady, though 
golden-haired, was a stenographer. Author 
Weaver* still writes New Yorkese cor- 
rectly, effectively. But he pieces it out with 
stilted paragraphs of unlikely philosophy 
and extraneous sophisticated opinion. 

a 
Tangents 


FAREWELL TO YoutTH—Storm Jameson 
—Knopf ($2.50). Anyone who writes as 
acutely of women and their “new freedom” 

*His wife is Actress 
Clinging Vine (musical show), Merchant of 
Venice (Portia), and Candida fame. Since be- 
coming Mrs. John V. A. Weaver she has burst 
into print (Saturday Evening Post) with advice 
to would-be actors. 


Peggy Wood of The 


2 
Simon 


Deer idyll. (See Time, July 23) 


Convenient handbook. 


Panoramic novel. (July 23) 


Dependable biography. (June 11) 




















THESE CHARACTERS - 
HAVE FASCINATED 
A MILLION READERS 


LA PERICHOLE 
She had never realized any 
love save love as a passion. 
Many who have spent a life 
in it can tell us less of love 
than the child that lost a dog 
yesterday,” 


“He possessed the attri- 
butes of the adventurer, a 
memory for names and 
faces, with the aptitude for 
altering his own. His eyes 
are as sad as those of acow 
that has been separated 
from its tenth calf.”” 

FuE MARQUESA OF 
MORTEMAYOR 

“All she could ask of a god, 
or of immortality, was 
the gift of a place where 
daughters love their 
mothers; the other attri- 
butes of Heaven vou 
could have for a song.” 





BROTHER JUNIPER 5 

“Ie seemed to brother Juniper 
that it was high time for The- 
ology to take its place amony 
the exact sciences. Coming 
from anvone but Brother 
Juniper, this~plan would be 
the flower of a perfect 
scepticism.” 





F _ESTEBAN 
He discovered that se- 
cret from which one 
never recovered, that 
even in the most per- 
fect love one person 
loves less profoundly 
than the other.” 
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nation. it covers every branch of science and 
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tory Offer—$1 for 13 weeks 
SCIENCE SERVICE 

2173 BSt. Washington, D.C. 


A BERMUDA VACATION 
ALL Expenses Paid! 

Here is your opportunity to vaca- 

tion in Bermuda—summer, fall, 

winter, spring—it is always pop- 

ular, always fascinating. 


TIME OFFERS YOU 
THIS VACATION 


in return for your work as TIME’S 


subscription representative. For 
complete details address John Sar- 
gent, TIME, 2500 Prairie Ave. 


Chicago. 




















"TIME 


as does Author Jameson in Three King- 
doms, has no time to concern herself with 
men like the naive hero of the present 
volume. Nat Grimshaw, charming enough 
in his way, takes himself so seriously that 
his growing pains alternate dull with exas- 
perating. Knowing nothing of women, Nat 
is tricked into marrying one of the worst; 
then goes off to war (the Great War 
again). When he got home his wife an- 
nounced herself unfaithful, and wanting 
a divorce soon—but not till convenient 
for her lover. Meanwhile she proposed to 
satisfy her husband’s immediate desire of 
her, and spineless Nat accepted the situa- 
tion, complete with carnal favors. Hap- 
pily, none of the main characters is con- 
vincing—not even Cousin (by marriage) 
Ann who comes to Nat’s rescue. 





Psychiatry 

THE WoMAN Wuo Rope Away—D. H. 
Lawrence—Kunopf ($2.50). 

By its sheer artistry, Sons and Lovers 
escapes its Freudian obsession with the 
mother-son relationship, and establishes 
itself as a classic human document ex- 
pressed in lyric prose. But since then 
(1913) Author Lawrence has played less 
the artist and more the psychiatrist, his 
favorite study still the positive and nega- 
tive reactions of sex attraction and repul- 
sion. At their best the short stories of the 
present collection are a neurological graph 
done into Lawrence’s powerful prose, and 
at their predominant worst (witness the 
title story) they are queer extravaganzas 
of symbology. 

Of the graphs, one or two plot the re- 
actions of a slight half hour. Such is 
“Smile.” An English husband comes to 
the Italian nunnery where his wife lies 
dying. Mismated to her, he dreads their 
last words together. The Mother Superior, 
a comfortable woman in voluminous black, 
greets him with the news of his wife’s 
death. He goes to the corpse, led by a 
young nun who lures him with mischievous 
eyes, and a lovely hand “passive as a sleep- 
ing bird.” In the quivering candle glow 
the composure of the dead face mocks him, 
and his embarrassed relief reacts with an 
extraordinary smile. Contagious, it starts 
wickedly on the pained faces of the at- 
tendant nuns, like “subtle flowers opening.” 
The mischievous young one strangles her 
smile with sobs on the Mother Superior’s 
bosom, but the husband rushes, with his, 
down the echoing corridor, and out of the 
convent. 

Another graph “The Man Who Loved 
Islands” registers the life-time develop- 
ment of a man’s passion for aloofness. He 
first indulges his passion by buying an 
island where he is “The Master” over his 
own microcosm of necessary attendants— 
a butler, a housekeeper, a carpenter, a 
mason. Wearying of these servants, who 
cheat him, quarrel among themselves, and 
pine for the peopled mainland, he retreats 
to a smaller island where he is served by 
one old couple and their daughter. Out of 
sheer indifference he allows himself to be 
seduced by the daughter, whom he marries 
because he has got her with child. Irri- 
tated by these human complications, he 
escapes to the last island, a mere pile of 
rocks in the North. He finds solitude at 
last; hunger and blockades of snow. In 
a frenzy of lonely remorse he staggers to 
the icebound shore, but sees not a sail. 
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EDUCATION 


Hopwood’s Will 

“It is especially desired that students 
shall not be confined to academic subjects, 
but shall be allowed the widest possible 
latitude. The new, the unusual and the 
radical shall be especially encouraged.” 

Thus the terms of the will of the late 
James Avery Hopwood, playwright, in 
leaving some $200,000 to the University of 
Michigan to establish the Avery and Jule 
Hopwood prizes for creative writing. 

Playwright Hopwood, a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, was drowned 
while bathing in the surf off Juan-les- 
Pins, France, on July 1. His total estate 
was valued at some $1,000,000. 








Research in Law 

Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore, 
peerless in medicine, announced last fort- 
night its plans for the founding of an In- 
stitute for the Study of Law, to open in 
the autumn. It will not train practicing 
lawyers, but will conduct thorough-going 
researches into all problems of the law. 

The original members of the faculty are 
Walter Wheeler Cook (Yale), Herman 
Oliphant (Columbia), Leon Carroll Mar- 
shall (University of Chicago), Hessell 
Edward Yntema (Columbia). 
Again, Rockefeller 

Since the War, a community called Uni- 
versity City has sprung up on the site of 
the old defensive walls of Paris. Senator 
André d’Honnorat gave it form and be- 
came its president. France, Belgium, Great 
Britain, Canada, the U. S. and other coun- 
tries built houses there for students. What 
was needed was a central administration 
building. Last fortnight, John Davison 
Rockefeller Jr. contributed $2,000,000 for 
that purpose. He had looked into Uni- 
versity City last summer and Senator 
d°’Honnorat had come to the U. S. last win- 
ter to study university methods. 


THEATRE 


New Play in Manhattan 

The Intruder was composed by one 
Paul Eldridge with the following ingredi- 
ents: 

Item: water adrip wears away stone, rain 
pitpat on roofs often melts morals. 

Item: since Aesculapius, physicians 
have seduced, been seduced by nurses. 

Item: wine stirs passion. 

In the office of Dr. John Weston was an 
attendant-nurse. Mrs. Weston spent a 
rainy night under another roof, the nurse 
a “beautiful, marvelous” one under the 
Westons’ with the doctor. Six years later 
Nurse Katy returned to make her child an 
honest son. Kind words, a tear, a plea 
softered her wrath, ended the play, dis- 
missed a summer audience. Viola Frayne 
as Nurse Katy, Richard Gordon es Dr. 
Weston, demonstrated degrees of drunken- 
ness in sympathetic fashion. On the whole, 
however, a play ineffectual, an evening ill- 
spent. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Ann Harding (Mrs. Harry 
Bannister), actress (The Taming of the 
Shrew, The Trial of Mary Dugan, etc.), a 
nine-pound daughter; in Pittsburgh. 








——— 





Engaged. Henry Huddleston Rogers 
Jr., 23, Manhattan scion, grandson of the 
late Henry H. Rogers, famed Standard 
Oilman; to Virginia Lincoln, Cleveland 
physician’s daughter. 

SAS 

Married. James Montgomery Beck Jr., 
son of U. S. Representative James Mont- 
gomery Beck of Pennsylvania; and Mrs. 
Lionel Tennyson, niece of Margot Asquith, 
and onetime wife of Poet Tennyson’s 
grandson; in London. 


— = 


Married. Lillian Leitzel, strong arm 
“flying-trapeze queen” of Ringling’s Cir- 
cus; to Alfredo Cordona, gymnast; in Chi- 
cago. “We're going to entertain circus 
crowds as long as we live,” they said. 


——e 








Marriage Annulled. Count de Janze 
and Countess Alice Silverthorne de Janze, 
onetime Chicagoan. Their divorce (1927) 
was followed by annulment by the Holy 
Rota, after the Countess’ shooting of Ray- 
mond Vincent de Trafford, who had re- 
fused to marry her. 


a 





Appointed. Captain Sir Arthur Henry 
Rostron, commander of the S. S. Beren- 
garia, to succeed the late Sir James T. W. 
Charles as commodore of the Cunard 
Steamship Fleet. 

Died. Mrs. Max Mason, wife of the 
onetime (1925-28) president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who resigned in May 
to join the board of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation (Time, May 21); of bronchial 
pneumonia; in Madison, Wis. 

Died. John Jay, 50, Manhattan broker, 
direct descendant of famed first U. S. 
Chief Justice John Jay; of appendicitis; 
in Hyannis, Mass. 

senna 

Died. Charles Palmer, 82, Chicago 
architect, cousin of the late famed Pot- 
ter Palmer; designer of the old Palmer 
House and of the Potter Palmer mansion 
which was recently sold to Brakemaker 
Vincent Bendix for $3,000,000; at Muske- 
gon, Mich. 








Died. Thomas Barlow Walker, 88, lum- 
berman, art collector, philanthropist; of 
old age; in Minneapolis. Once a peddler 
of grindstones to farmers, he was recently 
said to have a fortune of $100,000,000, 
much of which he gave to the city of Min- 
neapolis (The Walker Art Galleries, the 
Public Library, etc.) and to various chari- 
ties. 


Died. Captain William Rule, 89, oldest 
active editor in the U. S., founder (1885) 
and publisher of the Knoxville Journal ; of 
appendicitis; in Knoxville, Tenn. Repub- 
lican and veteran of the Union Army, he 
was nevertheless elected mayor of Knox- 
ville in 1873 and, in 1898, caused Ten- 
nessee to enact an anti-duel law in defiance 
of the oldtime code of honor, became the 
man whose birthday Knoxville considered 
“next to Christmas” in importance. 
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If this advertisement interests you send coupon 
below for sample copy of The United States Daily 


FACTS— 


from Washington 


CHECK down this list with your pencil. Did you realize that 
Government activities affect so many of the things in which you 
are interested? 


Advertising News 
Aeronautics 
Agriculture 
Anti-Trust Laws 
Appropriations 
Associations 
Automotive Industry 


Banking 
Bankruptcy 
Books and Publications 


Census Data 
Chemicals 
Child Welfare 
Civil Service 
Claims 

Coal 
Commerce-Trade 
Congress 
Construction 
Copyrights 
Copper 
Corporations 
Cotton 

Court Decisions 
Customs 


Economic Questions 
Education 
Electric Industry 


Employment 
Engineering 
Expenditures 


Finance 
Fisheries 
Foodstuffs 
Foreign Affairs 
Foreign Trade 
Forestry 
Freight Rates 
Furniture 

Fur Industry 


Game and Fish 

Government Personnel 

Government Supplies 

Government Topical 
Survey 


Hardware 
Highways 

Home Economics 
Homesteading 


Immigration 
Indian Affairs 
Inland Waterways 
Insular Affairs 
Insurance 
International Law 
Iron and Steel 





Judiciary 


Labor 
Leather 
Lumber 


Manufactures 

Milling 

Mines and Minerals 
Motion Pictures 
Municipal Government 


Narcotics 
National Defense 
Naturalization 
Nominations 


Oil 


Packers 
Passports 
Patents 
Pensions 
Postal Service 
Prohibition 
Public Buildings 
Public Health 
Public Lands 
Public Utilities 
Publishers 
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Radio 

Railroads 
Reclamation 
Retail Trade 
Revenue Receipts 
Rubber 


Science 
Shipping 

Silk 

Social Service 
Sugar 

Supreme Court 


Tariff 

Taxation 
Territories 
Textiles 
Tobacco 

Trade Marks 
Trade Practices 


Unemployment 
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Wages 
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Weather 
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Wool 

Working Conditions 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


James Joseph Tunney sent a check 
for $1,000 to prospective Polar Pilgrim 
Richard Evelyn Byrd and a telegram: “If 
the American people knew what you are 
going to do and the difficulties attending 
the financing of an expedition of this mag- 
nitude, they would overwhelm you. My 
own check is a very humble indication of 
my own faith in your purpose.” 











Will Rogers, in the only daily syndi- 
cate feature carried by the New York 
Times, wrote: “Am here at Winona Lake, 
Ind. It’s to the Presbyterians what the 
River Jordan was to those foreigners over 
there in the old days. These meet here 
to wash their sins away every Summer. 
Will Hays will be here as soon as he comes 
from Hollywood.” 








Sir Ashley Sparks, resident director of 
the Cunard Line, owns a home at Syosset, 
Long Island, where he keeps nine servants, 
four dogs, many a jewel. On May 13, 
$14.000 worth of jewels disappeared from 
the house. The servants were questioned ; 
the house was searched; no clew was 
found. Last week, Sir Ashley’s English 
valet was arrested on a tip from a Man- 
hattan pawnbroker. He confessed to the 
police that he had stolen the jewels and 
hidden them in an old coat in his closet in 
Sir Ashley’s house. The jewels were re- 
turned to their owner, Mrs. Eleanor Mott, 
wife of a young plumbing executive and 
daughter of Sir Ashley. 


John Pierpont Morgan’s lithe, ath- 
letic and slightly deaf cousin, Joseph Clark 
Grew, the U. S. Ambassador to Turkey, 
heard a loud cry for help last week while 
ferrying across the Bosporus, leaped in, 
rescued the Turkish lady. 


o 


Charles Burton Robbins, Assistant 
Secretary of War, attempted to change 
seats with a mechanic in a tri-motored 
Fokker transport plane, lost his balance, 








TIME 


was thrown to the floor of the cabin, suf- 
fered a fractured collarbone, two broken 
ribs. The accident occurred during a flight 
from Columbus, Ohio, to Washington, 
Dp: 








Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Manhattan 
banker’s wife, hired in 1893 a maid named 
Maggie A. Fleming who eventually be- 
came too feeble to work and went to an 
old people’s home. Last May she died. 
Her will, last week filed, bequeathed her 
entire estate of $6.000 to Mrs. Harriman. 


oe 


Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt (née 
Anne Harriman), while cruising on her 
yacht last week, received a wireless mes- 
sage saying that her Paris house had been 
robbed. She prepared to return to the seat 
of the mystery. The Vanderbilt governess 
had discovered the lock of the servants’ 
entrance forced open, when she arrived at 
the house early one morning. On the 
kitchen table were scattered miniatures 
with their valuable settings ripped off and 
a chain of room keys which belonged in 
a buffet drawer. Upstairs, in the bed- 
rooms, furniture had been over-turned 
and broken, closets and bureau drawers 
had been ransacked. Yet the housekeeper 
and six servants remembered hearing no 
unusual noises that night. No footprints 
were found in the garden. Two private 
watchmen in the street saw no intruder 
enter the house. Art objects and furnish- 
ings were missing, but jewels had not 
been disturbed. 
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Henry Ford became 65, and said: 
“You take all the experience and judg- 
ment of men over 50 out of the world 
and there would not be enough left to 
run it.” 

He was asked how much money he had 
lost so far making the new model Ford 
car. “Who said I had lost anything?” 
he replied. “We can’t lose on what doesn’t 
belong to us. The profits we made on 15 
million Model T cars was not our money. 
.. . The money profits came from the 
people, and we look upon them simply as 
a public trust which must be put back into 
the manufacture of something . . . pro- 
ductive... .” 





FACILITIES NEARLY DOUBLED BY RECENT ADDITIONS TO BUILDING 
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CONSERVATORY 
coer ce OF MUSIC 





Year Opens 
September 20, 1928 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
The Cldest and Foremost American School of Music 


Modern, Capacious Building ad- 
jacent to Metropolitan Boston’s 
Musical Advantages. Three concert 
and recital halls. Sound-proof instruc- 
tion and practice rooms. Most com- 
plete organ. equipment. 


Courses Leading to Degrees and 
Diplomas in Major Subjects; 
Normal Dept., Soloist Courses. 


Conservatory Orchestraand Chorus, 
Regular participation for advanced 
instrumental and vocal pupils in 
symphonic concerts. 


Major Subjects: Pianoforte, Organ, 
Voice, Violin, Violoncello, Viola, Con- 
trabass, Harp, Wind and Percussion 
Instruments. 

Theoretical Subjects. Solfeggio, 
Harmony and Harmonic Analysis, 
Theory, Counterpoint, Fugue and 
Composition. 

Departments: of Public School Music; 
Languages; Dramatics; Ensemble 
Playing. Operatic Training; Free 
Lecture Courses. 

Dormitories for women students. Valu- 
able scholarships, prizes. Catalogue. 


Address: RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager, Huntington Avenue, Boston 
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CINEMA. 








The New Pictures 


Lost in the Arctic. In 1913, Explorer 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson led an expedition 
for the Canadian government into the Arc- 
tic. Four men became cut off from the 
main party and were never heard from. 
Ten years later, H. A. and Sidney Snow 
set out with cameras to discover what 
happened to the four men. Lost in the 
Arctic is an authentic and thrilling record 
of the Snow expedition. They went up the 
west coast of Alaska, hunting whales and 
walruses, lassoing a 2,200-pound polar bear 
and taking him aboard ship alive, hob- 
nobbing with colonies of seals, strange 
birds, Eskimos. North of Alaska, on Her- 
ald Island, they found the remains of a 
tent, guns, cooking utensils and the bones 
of four men lying, side by side, on the 
frozen ground. The Snows, father and son, 
buried the bones, solemnly, and then raised 
a flag claiming Herald Island for the U. S. 

Explorer Stefansson commented on the 
film via Movietone. 

Hot News. After 15 minutes of non- 
sense on the antics of news reel camera- 
grinders, including some scrambling on the 
head of a fake Statue of Liberty, Hot 
News becomes hilarious and develops a 
plot. There is a Maharajah, who has never 
been photographed. Miss Pat Clancy 
(Bebe Daniels*) and her cocky rival, 
Scoop Morgan, set out to film the Maha- 
rajah. Disguised as entertainers, they are 
admitted to a country estate where he is 
sojourning. They put on a dance which 
is really a fight for a camera crank, with 
Miss Pat kicking, biting, and wrapping her 
legs about the neck of Scoop Morgan. 
Later, the Maharajah discovers that he 
has been photographed; he swoons. A 
doctor offers to aid him, takes him to a 
tent, murders him, steals his precious 
emerald. And, all the while, Miss Pat, 
hidden in an adjoining tent, is recording 
every detail of the murder with her cam- 
era. How this scoop of scoops reached the 
office and what happened to Miss Pat are 
done in the best delayed-climax manner. 

Forbidden Hours. In a land some- 
where in the Balkans perhaps, King 
Michael IV (Ramon. Novarro) loves a 
prime minister’s niece (Renee Adoree). 
He is such a good king and his love is so 
sincere that the people accept the girl as 
their queen. It might make a willy-nilly 
musical comedy. 

















United States Smith. For the sake 
of the education of a poor boy, U. S. 
Smith of the U. S. Marines plans to raise 
money by throwing a prize fight. But the 
poor boy says: “No, you mustn’t do that.” 
And so U. S. Smith knocks out his oppo- 
nent, wins glory and a girl. Undistin- 
guished cast, undistinguished action. 








*She fits, better than most, the gum-chewers’ 
idea of a movie queen. They can call her a 
senorita because she has one-half Spanish blood 
in her. They can say she has famed “It” be- 
cause she has often appeared on the screen with- 
out very many clothes (Male and Female. 
They can suspect her of fickle loves (Sprinter 
Charles Paddock). They know she is ath-a-let- 
tic by the way she bounces around on the screen. 
She may be classified somewhere between a 
capable actress and a capable clown. 








No extra charge for de- 
veloping Ciné-Kodak 
film. Everything is in- 
cluded in the one price. 


Next to the lens mount 
of the Ciné-Kodak, 
there is a semi-auto- 
maticdiaphragm scale, 
@ permanent part of 
the camera, which tells 
you just what to do 
under each light 
condition. 


UPPOSE 
you had movies 


O 





OU meet a friend of 

your earlier days, one 
you haven't seen for perhaps 
twenty years. ‘‘Do you re- 
member . . . 2?’ he asks, 
and you're off! One remi- 
niscence after the other. 
Names and deeds that you 
have forgotten, he remem- 
bers . . . and vice versa. How you enjoy it, 
yet what a shame that so many of those 
thrilling experiences of boyhood have faded 
out of both your minds. 

But suppose your friend had said this: ‘‘Come 
and see me this evening and I'll show you 
some movies of our good times together.” 
Would you accept? Why, you'd let nothing 
stop you. And there on your friend's own 
silver screen, you'd see yourself as you were 
twenty years before. The scenes of your boy- 
hood would be there before you and many a 
long forgotten face would smile straight at 
you across the years. 

What a wonderful film to show your chil- 
dren! What a miracle to be able to show them 
you . . . doing the same kind of thing that 


Billie Burke 
gields to the 
fascination of 
home movies 
with a Ciné- 


Kodak. 


your younger 
DAYS 


they are doing today to turn back the 
pages of time for an entire generation. 
Pe. a 

It is too late now to take pictures of your 
childhood days but don’t let your youngsters 
grow up without some pictures of theirs. Not 
only will they treasure them later on, but you 
yourself will get unending pleasure from their 
childhood pictures years after, when they 
have grown up. 
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Simplest of Home Movie Cameras 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

Dept. 110, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me, FREE and without obligation, 
the booklet telling me how I can easily make 


my Own movies. 
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Do you look back on the old days with 
regret, wishing that you were a boy once 
more? How wonderful it would be if you 
could live them over again in movies. 


Thousands of Ciné-Kodak users 
are now taking movies of their 
boys and girls with that very idea 
in mind. Difficult to do? Not a 
bit of it; home movies are now as 
easy to take as snapshots. Un- 
biased by the precedents and prej- 
udices of professional cinema 
camera design, the men who made 
still photography so easy have 
now made home movie making 


equally simple for you. The 
result is that the Ciné-Kodak 
is the simplest home movie 


camera. 

As for Ciné-Kodak Film, it is ex- 
tremely inexpensive, because the 
cost of developing is included in 
the price you pay for it. 

Projection is just as easy as photography. 
Eastman scientists have simplified that, too. 
It takes no more skill to operate a Kodascope 
than to run a phonograph, and the pictures on 
the screen are so distinct and lifelike that you 
marvel at having taken them yourself. 

You will find a demonstration of home 
movies extremely fascinating. Stop in at your 
Ciné-Kodak dealer’s and ask him to tell you 
about the Ciné-Kodak. Or send to us for 


interesting booklet, 
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“(en it comes to style in motor cars—and today style 


is all-important—all the world looks to Body by Fisher. 


For Fisher is the authority, the leader, tried and proven; 


the chief source and center of beauty in motor car design. 
« © 4 


Cadillac. LaSalle. Buick.Oakland.Oldsmobile. Pontiac .Chevrolet 





